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This is a pioneer house of logs hewn on two sides, the spaces being “chinked” with clay. The chimney of 
“sticks and daub” rests upon a stone fireplace, 4x2 ft, which is held in place by the log “cribbing” outside. The 
“lean-to” at the right is the modern kitchen and dining-room. The children’s bedroom is at the left. The roof 
of “shakes,” or split shingles, is not handsome, but turns most of the rain. The present owners are well-to-do people 
who have left a rented home in the city to build up one all their own. They have their music, books and papers just 
the same, and besides the grand, free country life for the children. Nos 2 and 3 of this series will be printed next 
week. 
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FORESTRY. 


Encourage Forest Development. 
PROF B. F. FERNOW. 





How can the states best encourage the 
eare of forest and the development of new 
wooded areas? In other words how can pri- 
vate owners of forest lands be made to take 
eare of their property in an intelligent man- 
ner, so that no injury is done by their treat- 
ment of it to other public and private in- 
terests? 

If we could prove that by cutting off the 
wood from his mountain slope, by letting 
cattle and fire run over it, my neighbor ex- 
poses my lands below to soil washes, or 
renders the flow of water in the brook on 
which my mill stands uncertain, or causes 
the spring flood in the river further on to 
be excessive and dangerous, there should 
theoretically be sufficient reason for the 
state to interfere and to restrict the inju- 
rious action of the forest owner as a mat- 
ter of police protection. But practically it 
would be well nigh impossible to induce 
our legislatures to enact laws to that ef- 
fect, or a jury to decide on its applicabil- 
ity, or an administration to execute it. 

Our spirit is against coercive measures. 
There is only one that would appeal to 
a majority as reasonable, and that is the 
restriction in the use of fires, the preven- 
tion of their spread, and possibly also the 
restriction against roaming s‘ock, which 
has been enacted into so-called stock laws 
in several states. The roaming of stock 
is not only a fruitful cause of forest fires, 
but is bound to lead to deterioration of 
forest crops. Fire, as everybody knows, is 
our greatest bane. Not only does it destroy 
and deteriorate existing forest growth, but 
it absolutely discourages any attempt at 
reforestation or at rational forest manag>- 
ment. There are some laws that purport to 
protect forest property against fire, but 
they are mostly inadequate and do not ex- 
ecute themselves. 

Here then lies the first necessary step for 
the state, a duty which is implied in the 
primary function of the state, its police 
function, namely to afford efficient protec- 
tion of forest property against fire. The 
next action, which springs from the state's 
educational function, should be to afford 
the means of obtaining information re- 
garding forestry. Ignorance very largely 
accounts for the lack of its application. 
Not only ignorance as to how and what and 
where to plant, and how best to secure the 
plant material, but also how to treat the 
timbered land, the woodlot, and finally how 
most profitably to dispose of the crop. 
Hence a state agency whose duty it is to 
gather and disseminate the needful knowl- 
edge would be a useful and a proper method 
of encouraging forestry. Therefore I have 
always advocated a state forest commis- 
sioner, whose duty it should be to see to 
the organization of a protective service 
against forest fires and also to gather the 
needful information for the use of forest 
planters and forest managers, as well as 
for any needed forestry legislation. 

Finally the educational function could 
be extended, to enable the agricultural coi- 
leges to add to their courses instruction in 
forestry and the experiment stations to es- 
tablish object lessons in the planting of de- 
nuded lands and the treatment of misman- 
aged woodlots. At present the means of 
these colleges would probably hardly war- 
rant such extension of their studies, but 
soon the need for it may be recognized by 
special appropriations, 

After much study of the subject, I have 
come to the conclusion that the two meth- 
ods of state aid should be used first, ne- 
fore anything else is done, namely protec- 
tion, real and organized, against forest fires 
and the appointment of a really capable 
state forest commissioner, who can furnish 
the proper information and basis for my 
further state action and who can stimulate, 
direct and lead private activity in the 
proper care of woodlands and wastelands. 





“NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


When these two things are secured, then 
it will be time to see whether more is re- 
quired and what it should be, 





The Forest Wealth of Canada is greater 
than that of any other country. The total 
area of the timber land is nearly twice that 
of Russia, the next rival, and likewise 
nearly twice that of the U S, which stands 
next and nearly equal to Russia. Ontario 
is the leading province in the export of 
timber and sends the greater part of its 
product to the U S in the shape of planks, 
boards, logs and shingles. Quebec ships 
most of its product to Great Britain, ex- 
porting spruce and other lumber, pine deals 
and white pine timber. New Brunswick 
stands third in exports, while the resources 
of the other provinces are comparatively 
little developed, although British Columbia 
possesses the largest compact timber re- 
sources in the world, only a fringe of which 
has been cut. The Pacific coast is heavily 
timbered as far north as Alaska, and it is 
estimated that the Douglas. pine, cedar 
spruce, Alaska pine, etc, along the railway 
line are worth $25,000,000. There are also 
vast areas of undeveloped woodland in the 
entire north of the Dominion from Quebec 
to the Pacific coast, a large proportion of 
which is almost wholly unexplored, 





Preservation of Forests—The extensive 
planting of trees in semi-arid countries 
proceeds simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of irrigation. 





How Farmers May Help the Roads. 


J. N. PHILLIPS, FLORIDA. 





Tt is easily possible for farmers to keep 
country roads in a much better condi- 
tion than most of them are at present. The 
individual can afford to do road mending 
on the same principle that he repairs fences 
and buildings, “It pays me.” And a land 
owner ought to feel as much shame, even 
guilt, before the general public over a mud- 
hole that can be drained, or over a 
choked-up sluice along his premises as he 
ought over neglected cattle or a display of 
filth. 

It is not necessary to wait for the road- 
working season to come. The most profit- 
able, common sense work can be put in a 
little at a time, if at the right time. Drain- 
age is the beginning and the ending of the 
whole matter, if roads are to be roads and 
not sloughs. Watering-troughs and hillside 
springs are common causes of standing 
water, yet it is a very simple matter to 
direct the water flowing from them vin the 
way it should go. A_ stone, a_ 1loose 
board, a chunk of soil washed down 
against the end of a sluice may choke 
it up till it is worse than nothing. 
Five minutes’ work would send _ the 
water rushing through its proper channel. 
It is not uncommon to see water following 
the wheel rut for rods, when a man with 
half an eye can also see that a mere cut 
through the ridge at the edge of the road 
would lead the water into the ditch, per- 
haps down a bank. 

Dropping into a bad hole or soft place a 
few superfluous stones now and then to 
keep the water out would work a double- 
headed blessing to all passing that way. 
Heaving out a few stubborn old stones from 
the track would work detriment to the 
blacksmith and wagem maker perhaps, but 
a big saving to the farmer. If all such 
patching were thus well kept up, the yearly 
toll of public service would count more and 
more toward the good roads of which all 
are dreaming and talking. This view of the 
subject is no more than one feature of 
practical farming, intelligent economy, a 
mere looking out for number one, no mat- 
ter how many-others are also benefited. 

inieeagiigasaiaaedemans 

Fall Plowing, where the land is not 
liable to destructive washing, is the best 
method of conserving the moisture which 
falls during the fall and winter months, 





IRRIGATION. 


State or National Irrigation. 





The development of the arid lands of the 
west and northwest, and their conversion 
into fertile fields will receive liberal atten. 
tion at the national irrigation congress, 
which meets in Cheyenne, Wyo, Sept 1-3, 
A vast domain of arid lands is to-day lying 
idle and unprofitable, but capable of being 
converted into some of the most fertile 
portions of the U S. Sincere students of 
the great problem of irrigation, which is 
everywhere recognized as the method of re. 
deeming these lands, are at variance as to 
means and methods. Some maintain the 
irrigation canals and irrigated land should 
be under the entire control of the state; 
others that it is a national question. In 
treating this whole subject of irrigation 
from a national standpoint there is now, 
and probably always will be, more or less 
antagonism from the central west, from 
the middle and eastern states, where the 
people are averse to contributing to the ex- 
pense through government appropriation, 
A. M. Stevens of Ellensburg, Wash, in dis< 
cussing this, calls attention to the fact 
that the matter should be viewed in the 
broadest possible manner, pointing to the 
enormous outlet for eastern manufactures 
in the great fields of the far west. 

He believes that people in the east do 
not grasp the situation, failing to compre 
hend the great inheritance there is in this 
arid land. They seem not to see that per- 
haps a dozen railroads are daily pouring 
into the markets of that great empire of 
the west the manufactures of their facto- 
ries and workshops in enormous quanti- 
ties; draw a line at the beginning of the 
arid region and see that their manufactures 
shall not cross it, and their factories in 
large part will close and they can bank 
the fires in many of their furnaces. ‘To 
reclaim the unoccupied arid lands,” says 
Mr Stevens, “will require a large expendi- 
ture of capital, so large that the U S gov- 
ernment should build the reservoirs and 
canals necessary. The appropriation of a 
few millions annually would work no hard- 
ships and the rights to homesteads should 
be reduced to 40 to 80 acres, with water, 
instead of 160 acres, as at present. Charge 
toll for water sufficient to keep the canals 
and reservoirs in repair and pay 2 per cent 
interest on capital invested. After the 
original cost of the canals and reservoirs 
has been returned to the treasury they 
should remain the property of the U §S for- 
ever, but 2 per cent on’ capital invested 
should be remitted. Charge only tolls 
enough to maintain the works in repair and 
distribute the water under the supervision 
of the U §S engineers.” 

a 

Over-Irrigation not only waterlogs the 
soil, but tends to increase the evil effects 
ot alkali that the land may naturally con- 
tain, 





Give Calves Starchy Food Sparingly— 
Nexer put corn, kKaffir corn meal or any 
other grain in the milk for calves. The 
starch of corn has to be changed to grape 
sugar before it is digestible. This change 
only takes place in the presence of an 
alkali and is done chiefly by the saliva of 
the mouth, When corn is gulped down 
with the milk the starch is not acted upon 
by the acids of the stomach, but remains 
unchanged until it comes in contact with 
the alkaline secretions of the intestines. 
With hogs the stomach is small and the in- 
testines long. This allows starchy matter 
to be digested in the intestines. The opp0- 
site is true with the calf, the stomach being 
large and the intestines short. Unless the 
starchy matter is largely digested by the 
saliva of the mouth, complete digestion will 
not take place in the intestines and the 
calf scours.—[D. H. Otis. 
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Best Crops for Green Manuring. 
PROF WILLIAM P. BROOKS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Those crops which possess the _ ability, 
when grown under the proper conditions, 
to take free nitrogen from the air will be 
found much more useful for green manur- 


ing than crops not having this capacity.” 


The only crops which possess this ability 
are the legumes (clovers, peas, beans, 
vetches, etc). The other crops sometimes 
used for green manuring have no capacity 
actually to increase the store of plant food 
in the soil. They may conserve, or in other 
words, prevent in some measure the toss of 
soil nitrogen, may increase the store of 
humus in the soil, and make the stock of 
plant food therein more available. They 
cannot increase by a fraction of an vunce 
the total amount of either nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid or potash. 

Crops of this description may prove quite 
useful when employed as green manures on 
rich soils, for it is on 
soils of this descrip- 
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structed of wood, rectangular in form, hav- 
ing perpendicular sides and of a size suited 
to the requirements of the work. A proDder 
depth would be about 10 inches, and the 
sink is divided into two compartments Ly 
a partition of the same hight. Both divi- 
sions are to be lined with a good quality of 
galvanized iron with seams smoothly 
soldered up. The bottom of each division 
is tilted slightly in order to drain off the 
water toward its respective outlet. Into 
each of these outlets is snugly fitted the 
overflow pipe consisting of simply a smooth 
brass tube of such a length that when in 
position the top is 2% inches lower than 
the top of the sink. A ring or shoulder is 
soldered around the bottom of each over- 
flow tube on the outside about an inch from 
the end. This prevents their being crowd- 
ed too far down the outlet. These tubes 
are of course to be used only when it is de- 
sired to fill the sinks with water. At other 
times they may be left standing in one of 
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sented in the movable joints in the cut. 

Another plan suggested by an engineer- 
ing friend is represented in Fig 2. Here 
the pipe a is attached in place of the mov- 
able joints with the tee, e, extending away 
from the wall; b is a smooth brass cylinder 
sliding loosely in an outer iron pipe and 
being packed all around at the union, ¢ 
The wire stem with loop is firmly soldered 
onto the top of the cylinder and passes up 
through the packing and plug at d. This 
makes an adjustable outlet which if of 
proper length can be lowered to near the 
bottom of ‘+e sink or raised for insertion 
in any tin or wooden vessel without danger 
of burning one’s fingers. 

Simplest of all flexible outlets is a piece 
of extra heavy steam hose. This is ideal 
in some respects and is most often used, but 
is open to the objections that it imparts a 
rubbery flavor to the water or steam pass- 
ing it, and also that it soon burns out and 
must be renewed, which makes it expensive, 

Sink drains are best 
if one and one-half to 















































tion that loss of ni- f Jr Apt) two inches in diame- 
trogen is most likely PE ter, trapped in all 
to occur. These crops cases, and if they 
may further of course a lead below stone or 
serve to cover the a) Wi f - 4) cement floors, the 
soil and protect from he WATER | trap shoul 2 , 
loss through wind or FIG..2. | Pipe Ge foe. ngs aa 
surface washing. i ter of convenience in 
With these effects, removing obstruc- 
however, their valu- tions. 

able functions cease. : <-scaialaeelaniiS 
Among the crops of ; Best Temperature 
this class most use- OVERFLO. ‘ veoeere? VIQMABLE for Butter—The per- 
ful for the purposes fo 7 fection of the mod- 
named are buck- i ip ern cold __ storage 
wheat, white mus- aK systems makes it 
tard, rape, oats, bar- ay possible to keep but- 
ley and winter rye. p27 ter an indefinite 
Spurry, a crop com- : length of time, ad- 
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known, is another LE texture and flavor. 
coming into this class Vy Until recently it was 
which is reported by Wij p- supposed that the 
the Mich exper sta as YY, proper temperature 
very useful in im- fm for cold storage 
proving light, sandy rooms designed for 
soils, known in that TRAP. butter was 32 to 35 
state as “the Jack FIG..1.. deg. Within a year 


pine plains.’’ Of the 
seed of this crop 
from 6 to 8 lbs to the 
acre is sufficient. The 
other crops of this 
class named are too 
well known to make it necessary to give 
directions as to sowing. e 

Among the legumes which may be use- 
ful for green manuring, the clovers un- 
doubtecly are most valuable. Of these the 
most imyortant kinds are the crimson clo- 
ver, the common red, the mammoth red 
and the alsike. Among other crops which 
miy be useful are lupines, vetches, the 
field pea, sweet clover, the cowpea, the 
horse bean and the soy bean. 














A First-Class Creamery Wash Sink. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





This sink is for the purpose of washing, 
rinsing and steaming any and every thing 
movable in the creamery or in any way con- 
nected with the manufacture and handling 
of dairy products. It is not intended to 
Serve the purposes of a slop sink nor must 
it be used for such purposes. 

A sWfitable wash sink (Fig 1) may be con- 
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MODEL CREAMERY WASH SINK 


the back corners of the sink or laid upon the 
draining board, which is seen at the right. 
This board is slanted somewhat toward and 
into the sink. In the center of the board pro- 
jects a one-fourth inch steam jet regulated 
by the long-stemmed valve from the front. 
This apparatus is a germ killer of the first 
order and indispensable for the steaming 
of milk cans, pails, separator bowl, etc. 
The left division of the sink is provided 
with a cold water faucet and steam con- 
nection. The water is first drawn and then 
heated in this sink and for the ordinary 
purposes of washing, scrubbing, etc. The 
right division, ‘which is designed for the 
purposes of rinsing and scalding, is fitted 
with, a combination of steam and water 
pipes, enabling one to draw at will, and in 
any quantity, from cold water up to live 
steam, with 38 intermediate temperatures. 
This of itself is a great convenience, but 
not quite complete without a flexible de- 
livery tube, one form of which is repre- 


Review points out 
the figures have been 
cut down _ sharply, 
and the most popu- 
lar tcmperafure im public freezers is 
now only 10 deg above zero, al- 
though many private butter boxes ob- 
serve a range of 15 to 20 deg. It is still a 
matter of dispute as to the merit of these 
low temperatures compared with what was 
formerly in vogue, but the general senti- 
ment seems to be drifting in this direction. 
Pear Leaf Blight—P. C., Suffolk Co, N Y: 
The specimens sent are affected with blight, 
one of the most destructive fungous dis- 
eases to which the pear is subject. It is 
now too late to prevent its damaging work. 
The trees should have been sprayed with 
ammoniacal solution of carbonate of cop- 
per, as soon as the leaves began to unfold. 
Yet some good may be derived even now, by 
spraying the trees with bordeaux mixture, 





The Plum Sphinx, when abundant, may 
be controlled by spraying with paris green. 
Hand picking will ordinarily keep these 
insects in check. 
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Pure Water and Plenty of It. 
A. D. BARNES, WISCONSIN. 





The plan here described has given me 
more satisfaction and real benefit than the 
same amount of money expended in any 
other line. Some 100 ft from my house on 
top of a high hill I drilled a well through 
boulders and clay, and put in what is call- 
ed a drive well pump. I was fortunate in 
striking a good stream of water. Over the 
well I erected a low tower and put up a 
windmill. I then went about 30 ft down 
the incline of the hill and made a large ex- 
eevation 18 ft in diameter and 15 ft deep. 
This I lined with a rough stone wall 2 ft 
thick, laying the part next the earth in 
mortar and that portion toward the center 
in cement. The bottom was paved with 
ecbblestones and cement, and the sides 
were carefully cemented. The excavation 
was covered with oak sleepers and three 
inch boards. The whole was covered with 
two feet of earth, with the exception of a 
manhole in the center 2 ft square. 

The water is conducted underground from 
the pump to the reservoir, in a 1%-in pipe. 
I then laid a 1%-in pipe from my buildings 
to the bottom of this reservoir, keeping it 
at all points 4 ft under the surface of the 
ground. At the lower end of this main 
pipe, I have three branch pipes, each three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. One 
goes to the cellar under the house, 
then up through the floor into a sink. 
One goes into the horse barn and the 
other to my packing house. I also have a 
60-ft hose and nozzle which can be attached 
at a moment’s notice, and as the reservoir 
is 60 ft about the hydrant the pressure is 
very good. The hose can be used for wash- 
ing carriages, carpets, rugs, windows, 
perches, horses, etc, and spraying lawns, 
flowers or shrubbery, and in case of fire 
water could be thrown into any room in 
the house or on the roof of any of the farm 
buildings. I have an overflow pipe from the 
reservoir, so that the mill can run contin- 
ucusly,«and as the reservoir holds about 5060 
barrels, the water is always pure. It is just 
as fresh as when it came from the well, The 
hydrants cut off the water below the sur- 
face of the ground, so that it never gets 
warm, nor does it freeze. 

My plant cost me about $400. The drill- 
ing of the well was difficult, as much 
of the material passed through was 
rock. The trenches were dug through 
stiff clay, and the piping was more 
than would be necessary in many cases. if 
it is desirable I can turn on a small stream 
and let it run night and day for the bene- 
fit of the stock in lots or pastures, or for 
irrigation. I would most earnestly recom- 
mend this system of water works on dry 
and rolling farms and there are thousands 
of them that can be supplied by this won- 
derfully handy system at a cost of not to 
exceed $200 to 250. 





The Experiment Station Ideal. 





This subject was intelligently and ex- 
haustively treated by Prof H. P. Armsby 
of Pa state college before the July meeting 
of the ass’n of agricultural colleges and 
experiment station workers, held at San 
Francisco. Dr Armsby said in part: The 
real problem of the station is not to put a 
mass of information, however valuable, 
into the hands of the farmer, but to 
strengthen his grasp on principles and his 
ability to apply them intelligently. In 
other words, it is an educational problem. 
The true field of work of the experiment 
station is the farmer’s mind, not his acres. 
3ut the direct and obvious eduéational in- 
fluence of the sta on the farmer is of less 
importance, as it seems to me, than its in- 
direct services, and it is to these that I 
especially wish to direct your thoughts. 

We are evolving a variety of methods 
and appliances for agricultural education. 
Starting with the agricultural college, we 
are developing secondary agricultural edu- 


FARM AND FIELL 


cation in our short courses and dairy 
courses, and the demand promises to out- 
run the supply. The movement for the in- 
troduction of the elements of agricultural 
science into the rural schools is gathering 
head, and the normal schools are already 
beginning to react to the demand for quali- 
fied teachers. Within the last 15 years the 
system of farmers’ institutes has had a 
most phenomenal growth, and the attend- 
ance upon these schools of the farmer must 
be réckoned by the hundreds of thousands 
if not mullions. The reading and corre- 
spondence courses are making a rapid and 
apparently healthy growth, and if last 
not least, the agricultural press has been 
almost revolutionized in its character with- 
in the last three decades, and has become 
a powerful instrument of agricultural edu- 
cation. Everywhere there is manifest the 
demand for more light. The farmers are 
awake; they are hungry and thirsty for 
knowledge. 

This movement, once started, cannot go 
backward. I look forward confidently to 
the time when the agricultural college as 
we now know it will be but the capstone 
of a great system; to the time when the 
country boys and girls throughout their 
whole education, be it longer or shorter, 
from the kindergarten through the primary 
school and the secondary school to the col- 
lege and the university, shall be trained in 
the observation of those processes of na- 
ture which surround e¢hem on every hand, 
but which now so largely appeal to eyes 
that see not and ears that hear not. When 
that time comes, when every rural school 
is a school of agriculture and its work is 
supplemented by the farmers’ institute, the 
agricultural press and the home study 
course, when instead of counting our stu- 
dents of agriculture by the score or the 
hundred, we shall count them by the thou- 
sand or million, then we shall have risen 
to some adequate comprehension of the 
dimensions of this vast problem of agri- 
cultural education, and shall have made 
a long step toward solving the problem of 
rural discomfort by making farming an 
intellectual occupation. 

But what shall all these people, young 
and old, be taught, and who shall teach it 
to them? Where shall we find the fountain 
from which shall flow the stream of knowl- 
edge and inspiration which shall fructify 
and vivify this vast system and prevent it 
from becoming simply a teaching machine 
and our teachers mere peddlers of knowl- 
edge? We shall find it precisely where it 
is found in all systems of education; in 
that first-hand knowledge and familiarity 
with the subject whichis gained by inde- 
pendent original investigation. That is, we 
shall find it in the experiment station. It 
Ys here that I see the high ideal and the 
great work of the experiment station. It 
is our agricultural university devoted to 
the advancement of learning; the promoter 
of investigation; the source not merely of 
knowledge, but of inspiration for the whole 
organisnu 





Transferring Bees. 


Cc. H. BARBOUR, VERMONT. 





There are still many bees in old-fashioned 
box hives that are of little value. If trans- 
fered to a modern hive they would become 
a source of profit and would be under easy 
control. Transferring them is a very sim- 
ple thing when the method is understood. 
This is tne season to do it. Select any 
modern frame hive and place near the old 
hive a common table. Next raise the old 
hive and smoke the bees a little. Move the 
old hive a few feet from where it stood, 
placing the new hive in its place with sheet 
in front of it. Now pry off one side of the 
old hive, carefully remove the comb, brush- 
ing the bees on to the sheet. Then lay the 
comb on a soft cloth on the table, and plac- 
ing the frame over it cut the comb so it: ‘vill 
fit inside the frame, cutting out all drone 


comb and filling in pieces of worker comb, 
until the frame is filled. 

Now place thin pieces of wood on each 
side of the frame, or wind the same with 
string and set the frame in the new hive, 
Repeat this until all combs have been fitteq 
n the frames and placed in the new hive 
and all the bees brushed on to the sheet and 
into the new hive, then remove all the 
honey and the old hive, to prevent robbing, 
In two or three days open the hive and re. 
move the sticks or string from the frames 
if the combs are fastened in securely, and 
the transfer is complete. 


A Handful of Earth—Soil is not an inert, 
lifeless mass of dirt, essentially unclean 
and unworthy of thought or attention, but 
is a live and complex substance in which 
constant change is taking place, as an im- 
mense kitchen in which food is made and 
prepared for plant roots. All soils are 
formed from rocks by the action of 
freezing and _ thawing, rain, running 
water and glaciers. They are made up 
chiefly of particles of rock of varying sizes, 
The fertility of the soil depends to a con-« 
siderable degree upon the size of its parti- 
cles. The soil contains decayed and decaying 
vegetable matter and this material gives 
soil its dark color and adds to fertility. It is 
the home of countless numbers of minute 
creatures, too small to be seen, that are 
constantly at work causing decay of vege- 
table matter and making plant food. Ani< 
mals, including all the higher forms, de- 
pend upon plants for food, for life. Plants 
live upon and in the soil. Without soil all 
animal life and all higher forms of plant 
life would be impossible. The surface of 
the earth would be a bald and barren scene 


of desolation.—[W. D. Gibbs,“ Ohio. 


Tightening Loose Wires—Even with the 
mest careful building a wire fence some- 
times gets loose in places, from trees falling 
on, or stock running against it. Such places 
may be easily and quickly tightened hy 
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taking a monkey wrench or wire nippers 
and kinking the wire in a few places, as 
shown in the sketch, a@ a. The kinks take 
up the slack much faster than one would 
imagine who has not tried it, and it takes 
very little from the strength of the wire. 
[G. W. McCluer, Mississippi. 





When to Sow Bluegrass Seed—This seed 
can be sown at almost any season of the 
year when there is enough moisture to 
cause it to germinate. The best time, how- 
ever, is in autumn, say about the middle 
cf Sept, or in early spring when the frost 
is coming out of the ground. Possibly the 
best way to sow it is in connection with 
timothy or some other grass. If blue grass 
ouly is wanted, sow it alone in a well-pre- 
pared seedbed. Keep the weeds down. until 
a good sod has been formed. It soon crowds 
cut the other grass, so that sowing with 
timothy may be more satisfactory in that 
a catch is often more easily secured than 
if sown alone, 





Plump Wheat Seed Desirable—Canadian 
tests show that large plump seed pro- 
duces 6 bu per acre more than small seed 
and 8 bu more than shrunken seed. Seed 
grain which had been broken in threshing 
yielded only one-fifth as much as the large 
plump seed. 





Clover Hay for Sheep—Well-cured clover 
hay is the best possible rough feed for 
sheep. Great care must be exercised in cur- 
ing it. One ton of bright, green, clover hay 
is worth two or three of poorly cured and 
dusty. 


i. E> A ae a. 











Rambouillet Sheep for the Farm. 


Cc. L. HALLADAY, MICHIGAN. 





These sheep do well in any part of the 
country. They thrive on the rugged hills 
of New Eng.and, the mountains of Pennsyl- 


vania, Virg.nia and North Carolina, the 
rich bottom lands of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers and the great plains of 


the west and northwest. They have no 
weak points and are pre-eminently a hardy 
race. They breed freely and for a num- 
ber of years and raise strong lambs when 
most other breeds are long past their pe- 
riod of usefulness. They are large enougn 
for all practical purposes. They are good 
wool and mutton sheep. The fleece is un- 
surpassed for strength and fineness. 

The mature sheep are good rangers, will 
eat any kind of fodder or forage. They 
bear confinement well in large herds and 
consequently are particularly valuable for 
range purposes where thousands must be 
kept together in one flock. The further 
west you go the larger they become. [I 
have weighed them on the ranches of Utah, 
where yearling ewes never given shelter or 
grain weighed from 138 to 142 lbs, and ma- 
ture ewes under the same conditions from 
165 to 185 lbs. Lambs ranged from 110 to 


128 lbs, while yearling rams weighed from 
165 to 270 lbs. This breed of sheep is suit- 
able for anyone who will give them ocr- 
dinary care. The wrinkles which are so 


prominent in the ordinary breeds of Merino 
sheep are absent except on the neck. The 
face and neck are well covered with wool. 
The fleece always brings the top market 
price as it is free from excessive Oil. 

To experienced breeders, I do not care te 


give any advice, but for beginners would 
say do not buy high-priced ewes. Bet- 
ter be content with those that can be se- 


cured at reasonable rates. If you cannot 
get young ewes, get old ones, as they are 
long-lived, but always secure a good ram 
and breed up. To my breeding ewes I feed 


clover hay, potatoes, turnips, with corn- 
stalks and plenty of bran. The yard is 
well-covered with straw and is free from 
jlampness. Have a warm place for the 


breeding stock and have the lambs drop in 
February and March. If you are not well 
fixed for keeping sheep they had bettor 
come later after grass has made a good 
start, 

The future of the sheep industry is very 
encouraging. There has been a great de- 
mand for all classes of sheep for the past 
two years. In my opinion the price of 
wool will advance when the present supply 
is worked off. No one who likes sheep need 
hesitate to invest in Rambouillets. 





Germs in Butter—That milk can readily 
convey the germs of disease that have got- 
ten into it is now generally recognized as 
well as scientifically demonstrated. More 
than one instance of the spread of typhoid 
fever has been traced to milk from a dairy 
or peddler in whose family the disease ex- 
isted. In some of these cases, the manner 
in which the germ got into the milk has 
been quite clearly traced. It is now evident 
that if the cream of such milk be made into 
butter, the butter may also carry the ty- 
phoid bacilli. Bolley and Field at the North 
Dakota station have shown that these 
germs may remain in active virulent condi- 
tion for at least 10 days. They also Say, 
“We are inclined to think that under many 
conditions butter could be dangerously in- 
fected by typhoid for a much longer period, 
especially butter containing a large per- 
centage of buttermilk.’’ The possibility of 
danger on this score is often exaggerated, 
but it is well to know the fact. 





A Friend of the Holsteins—I have tried 
nearly all the dairy breeds and have finally 
Settled upon Holsteins. The cows are large 
and capable of consuming and assimilating 
a generous ration. They give large quan- 
tities of milk and continue milking until 
they are old. The Jersey gives richer milk 


ithan the Holstein in this country, but if we 
&0 back to the home of the Holstein in Eu- 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


rope we find that the cows there give just 
as rich milk and are as profitable as the 
Jerseys. In my opinion it costs more to 
keep a Jersey according to her size than 
any other breed. I have a herd of 30 full- 
blooded Holsteins which have been care- 
fully selected and have proved profitable 
property:—[John Joquay, New York. 





Rubbing Posts for Stock—In pastures 
where there are notreesor underbrush, stock 
will often rub against fences, causing con- 
siderable injury, particularly if the fences are 
made of rails or boards. If rubbing posts 


are provided this will be obviated to a cer- 
tain extent, and the stock given consider- 
Two convenient forms are 
illustration. 


able comfort, 


shown in the The one at a 
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FORM OF THE RUBBING POSTS. 


is simply a post set in the ground at an 
angle, and the one at Bb consists of two posts 
with a top piece. One of these posts must 
be considerably higher than the other, so 
that the upper piece will slope. The posts 
must be set firmly in the ground and the 
top piece mortised in; otherwise it will be 
broken off.—[S, C. Millie. 





Butter and Babies—One great trouble in 
making fine butter is in not knowing it 
when you see it. Every woman is a good 
judge of butter and babies, at least she 
thinks she is when her own are under con- 
sideration; but if babies, like butter, were 
sold in the market she would be surprised 
to see how her taste differs from that of her 
buyers.—[A. H. J., Massachusetts. 





A Shipload of Cattle for the European 
markets usually numbers 400 to 600 head. 
Many cattle steamers also carry live sheep 
and have a refrigerator service for dressed 
beef. In a recent week four Atlantic ports 
exported 6885 live cattle, 4426 sheep and 27,- 
840 quarters of beef. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “Alpha”? and ‘Baby’ Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest, All Styles—Sizes. 


Prices $50.-to $800.- 
Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 
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COST A LITTLE MORE BUT! 


A Sharples Farm Cream 
Separator maycostjustavery 
little more than others, but 
it’s worth many times more. 
A $75 machine that lasts but 
a year is over seven times as 
dear asa $100 machine that 
lasts ten years. That is why 
we build the best farm sep- 
arator that money and brains 
will produce. 

Send for catalogue No. 34. 
The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 

Canal & Washington Sts, 
CHICAGO, West Chester, Pa., 
BRANCHES: 
U.S.A. 


Toledo, O. 
Dubuque, Ia. 





Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


; DAIRY WAGON 


SOLD DIRECT TC 


DAIRYMEN. 


YTERES 
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ONAL WAGON CO. CHILLICOTHE 0. 
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SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, J 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York, 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





Maree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK.NY  CHICAGO,ILL, 








Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 


/ 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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of 1000 same price. 


to examination at your depot. 
GE 


as represerted. 


FOR A LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY 


with genuine leather cushion, leather trimmed solid 
spring cushion and back, storm apron and boot, screwed rim high-grade 
wheels, finished in first-class style, painted any color desired. 
Phaetons, surreys, etc., in proportion. 

catalogue showing other goods at equally low prices. 
This buggy is usually sold at 960. 
ANGE CAERIAGE CO.. M’f’rs. 517 to 521 Main 








In lots 
Send for \ 
We ship subject —_—— 

All goods guaranteed 
St.. Cincinunatl, O 
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POULTRY AND BEES. 


Prize Competition Extended. 





To allow more time and cooler weather 
for the work, the limit of the prize com- 
petition has been extended from Aug Il 
to Oct 1. But few good articles have been 
received and the prizes seem likely to be 
easily won. The conditions are reprinted 
below: 

For the best short description in 200 to 
1500 words of any poultry establishment, 
we offer ist, 2d and 3d prizes of $5, $2.50, 
$1.50; the descriptions ranking 4, 5 and 6 to 
be credited each with a year’s subscription 
to this paper free. New and valuable sug- 
gestions in management may be included, 
and an extra prize, a pair of standard 
Rhode Island Reds, the new, popular and 
handsome general purpose breed, is offered 
for the best new practical suggestion of 
any kind contained in the articles sub- 
mitted. The articles, being short, should 
mainly emphasize the best and most in- 
teresting features of the plant, rather than 
attempt to cover every detail, and must 
not be of an advertising nature in any 
way. Not length, but clearness, attrac- 
tiveness and originality will be considered. 





me 


Fi@ 1. 


The size or importance of the establish- 
ment is not considered and the smallest 
farm poultry establishment, if well de- 
scribed, will have as good a chance as the 
big plant of the specialist. Simple draw- 
ings and photographs of buildings and de- 
vices may sometimes weigh in the decision. 
No matter how rough the drawings if they 
show the idea. Anyone may compete. Ar- 
ticles must be mailed before Oct 1. 





Profitable Poultry Annex. 





The descriptive articles for the prize con- 
test need not be elaborate. Here is an ex- 
cellent one which was not sent for the com- 
petition, but which might well have been 
as it compares favorably with._more am- 
bitious articles, in « earness, common sense 
and number of good points mentioned: 

‘“‘My farm comprises 86 acres. Favorite 
breeds are the Barred Plymouth Rock, Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorn and Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs. I keep 150 fowls in five build- 
ings, the largest of which is 100x13 ft and 
contains eight pens. Fifteen Leghorns or 
twelve Plymdéuth Rocks are kept in each 
pen. The building is 5 ft at the south side, 
7 ft at the north side, boarded with rough 
lumber, lined with tarred paper, and cover- 
ed with roofing paper on the outside. The 
roof is shingled. “There is one window 
every 12 ft on the south side, and the floor 
is of earth. I use small baskets for nests. The 
roosts are above a platform 2 ft from the 
fioor. The troughs are in an alley outside 
the pen, so placed that the hens can reach 
through and get the food.” 

“The hens are fed twice a day on a va- 
riety of food. All the grain is given in 
straw and forces them to exercise. Among 


special foods are green bone cut fine twice 
a week, one ounce to each fowl, cut clover, 
hay scalded and mixed with bran. 


Last 





THE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 


winter I fed sugar beets with good results. 
For getting winter eggs the great point is 
to make the hens lay by Oct, feed them a 
variety of food and always keep them warm 
and busy. Last year total receipts were 
$1500 and net profit about $265.” 


———————— oe 


To Start Bees in Sections—As an induce- 
ment to start the bees at work in the sec- 
tions, a few empty combs should be saved 
at the close of the honey season. Unfinish- 
ed sections are just the thing for this. The 
honey can be extracted and the sections 
put out for the bees to clean up, so as to 
leave no honey in them to granulate. At 
the beginning of the honey flow they can 
then be placed in the middle of a super as 
bait. When honey begins to come in the 
bees will take it up into the bait combs 
quite readily and when once started in the 
super they will spread out very rapidly. 
As the bees begin to cap the sides of the 
sections, and if the honey flow is promising, 
lift off the first super, bees and all, and 
place on the brood nest an empty super, 
putting the full one on top. By this meth- 
od we can get two, three and sometimes 
four supers of honey from a single colony. 


Last season I had a few colonies that filled 
four supers apiece, 28 one-pound sections 
to a super.—[F. G. H. 





The Market for Poultry Products is 
fairly active for the midsummer season, 
large quantities of chickens and eggs going 
daily into consumptive channels. The big 
markets, particularly in the east, are-now. 
well supplied with choice stock, and this 
encourages buyers for the best class of 
trade who cater to this splendid summer 
food. The volume of trade in Boston and 
New York is very large and prices possibly 
a little higher than a year ago. Chicago 
dealers make the point that country ship- 
pers should exercise great care in selecting 
spring chickens. These should have good 
weight, preferably 1% to 2 lbs each, and 
the stock should not be mixed in a coop 
with fowls. 





How Many Turks—J. F. Crangle asserts 
that 300 turkeys can be successfully grown 
on a 100-acre farm where the “conditions” 
are right. Evidently among the conditions 
must be neighbors who would be willing 
to allow turkeys to get a living anywhere, 
without trying to get their own living off 
the turkeys. 





Overfed hens often have sour stomachs 
and a condition similar to dyspepsia. Char 
a little corn on the cob and give them car- 
bon in this agreeable form as a sweetener, 
or take a little old dry corn and bake it in 
an oven until it is somewhat blackened. 
Feed while warm. 





The Old Queen always goes with the 
prime swarm. Eight days after swarming 
the parent hive will have a virgin queen. 


FIG 2. 
A SKILLFUL DISTRIBUTION OF SHRUBS 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Proper Grouping of Trees and Shrubs. 





Shrubs are seldom used too much, and 
they are frequently neglected. We find 
shrubs distributed all about woodlands, and 
especially along the borders of woods, 
Since at best we seldom have more than 
a woodland border in our own composi- 
tions, its embellishment with shrubs be- 
comes an oft-recurrent problem. A judi- 
cious arrangement of shrubbery will often 
obliterate more of the unpleasant, unnatu- 
ral and inartistic features of the grounds 
than any amount of other material or other 
work. Shrubs may be used in comparative 
profusion because they take up but little 
room. A good view of some things can be 
obtained over the tops of low shrubs, and 
they can thus be given positions quite for- 
bidden to trees. 

The union of the buildings with the 
grounds, so that the former seem parts of 
the latter, is also oftenest effected by the 
use of shrubs. A building with its smooth 
surfaces and rectangular lines arising ab- 
ruptly out of the lawn gives a distinct note 





WHERE SHRUBS ARE ADDED 


of disharmony. The remedy is to break 
up, and as far as possible to obliterate the 
line of demarcation. Shrubs irregularly 
grouped along the walls and massed in re- 
treating angles help to do this. Their most 
efficient assistants are the climbers, which 
may cling to the walls or twine about the 
porches, becoming almost part and parcel 
of the building. Shrubs and climbers to- 
gether, judiciously placed, will often bring 
into the closest harmony a house and 
grounds which without them would have 
been at never-ending war with one another. 
A view of grounds devoid of shrubs is 
shown in Fig 1, and in Fig 2 are seen the 
same grounds after shrubs have been judi- 
ciously planted.—[From Landscape Gar- 
dening, by Prof F. A. Waugh of Vermont 
university, just published by Orange Judd 
Co.] 


rc 


Sweet Clover—R. W. D., St Joseph Co, 
Ind: The plant mentioned is sweet clover 
(Melilotus alba), also called Bokara clover. 
It is a strong, vigorous growing biennial, 
branching and upright in its growth. When 
once firmly rooted it has great power to 
withstand drouth and heat, and it is able 
to maintain itself in soil too poor to sustain 
other kinds of clover. It is much valued as 
food for bees, but as hay it is not much 
relished by live stock. The seed may be 
obtained at any large seed house. 





Tanbark is a splendid thing to put in the 
apiary to keep the grass and weeds from 
growing up in front of the hives. I use it 
extensively in my home yard of 60 colo- 
nies, which is as level as a floor and just 
as clean. One can sit down anywhere with 
white clothing on and not soil it.—[{F. G. H. 











DRAINAGE AND GOOD ROADS 


More Stone Drains. 
















Vv. T. LINDVALL, MAINE. 
We have drains that have given en- 
tire satisfaction for over eight years and 
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SOLID STONE DRAIN. 


bic fair to continue to do so. They are V- 
shaped, as shown in Fig 1, between 30 and 
36 in deep, 3 ft wide on top and about 20 in 
on the bottom. We never sort the rocks, 
except that we do not put any very large 
ones in the bottom. These are put in a 
about a foot higher up, then the whole is 
leveled off with small stones and on top of 
them is placed a good covering of fir 
boughs. Cedar boughs are just as good. 
Those who live near shingle mills use that 
sawdust, or shingle hair as it is called. We 
never put more than a foot of soil on top 
of the boughs. 

Our large main drain is built with a tun- 
nel at the bottom as shown in Fig 2. We 


sort out all the long, loaf-shaped rocks and 
place them 
about 8 
water 


along the sides so as to leave 
10 in of clear’ space for the 
run in. A large rock is then laid 


42” 
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STONE DRAIN OPEN AT BOTTOM. 


FIG 2. 


over for cover, but that it keeps the 
bottom ones wedged*hard against the sides. 
We then throw in whatever is on the wagon. 
We drain for two purposes, to carry off 
surplus, injurious water and to get rid of 
rocks. Both objects are accomplished to our 
entire satisfaction. 


so 





The Treatment of Earth Roads. 


G. F. MARSH, ONTARIO. 





Drainage is of the utmost importance to 
an earth road. Water is the greatest foe 
to all roads and especially so of earth roads, 
for if these are not dry they have no bot- 
tom at all. Thorough drainage must be 
provided for taking away the water which 
falls upon the surface and also that which 
would rise to the top from underlying 
springs. If the subsoil is of a springy na- 
ture it will be necessary to run a line of 
tile down the center of the roadbed, or if 
the expense is no objection two on each side 
of the roadbed. Some will say a tile drain 
is of no use because the surface will be- 
come so hard that the water cannot find its 
way down to the drain. It is not such 
water we wish to remove by tiles, but the 
bottom water which if not removed would 
work its way up to the surface by means 
of the capillary attraction and keep the 
surface soft and springy so that it will cut 
up easily into ruts by passing wagons. 





When these ruts are filled by rains the evil 
is intensified. 

In caring for the surface it is important 
to see that the ditches are of sufficient 
depth to carry off all the water that will 
fall during the heaviest rain storm. The 
culverts must be in working order so that 
there will be no ponds beside the road soak- 
ing into and through the roadbed, allowing 
it to cut and spring with every passing 
load. This is a very important point, as it 
is impossible to maintain a firm roadbed 
where water stands in ponds in the ditches 
during wet weather. The surface should 
be graded smoothly from the bottom of the 
ditches to the center of the road, so that in 
passing a wide load you can drive into the 
ditch without danger of upsetting. By this 
means all rain water will be carried off the 
surface at once into the ditches. 

A road of this kind should be carefully 
watched through the season. All ruts and 
holes should be filled immediately, as every 
passing wagon only makes them deeper, 
and the old adage, “A stitch in time saves 
nine,” is as true in road building as in any- 
thing else. Ruts formed by travel if taken 
before the road gets baked too hard and 
dry can be filled by running the disk har- 
row over them and then 
heavy roller, or better still, by 
a-cheap and easily constructed 
leveler. 

4 or 5 inches... thick and 15 or 17 inches 
wide. A_piece of iron or steel 2 or 3 inches 
wide is bolted onto the bottom of the front 
side of the plank, while a couple long 
iron’braces will strengthen the tongue. This 
machine will cut the surface better if the 
tongue is put in at a slight angle so as to 


means of 


+ 
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draw the cutting edge somewhat in the 
slant of the road grader. The use of this 
last named machine is to be highly recom- 
mended, especially for earth roads, for by 


its use the surface can be kept at all times 
oval and smooth with little labor. Unfor- 
tunately such machines are expensive, and 
where only one or two are owned in a town- 
ship they are likely to be in use or at the 
farther end of the township when most 
needed. The use of the roller should not 
be neglected; a heavy roller should follow 
the road grader at all times. 

The Newer Fruits of Promise include 
several that are grown in great perfection 
by S. D. Willard, the well known horticul- 
turist of western New York. His White Im- 
perial currant is as large as Fay and of 
superb quality and flavor, and he claims it 
to be “‘the-finest table currant ever given to 
the public.” -The Acme apricot, ripe at 
Geneva July 15, is highly praised, especial- 
ly for the middle states. We are spe- 
cially pleased with the Dikeman cherry. 
When fully ripe it is coal black, of luscious 
flavor, fine flesh and is the latest of all 
cherries. This season it ripened at Geneva 
July 20-25, but we have seen this cherry ex- 
hibited in fine condition by Mr Willard at 
the New \York state fair the last of 
August, 








Full Foliage—Apple trees are in splendid 
condition, full foliage, large growth, better 
and healthier than I ever noticed at this 
time of year. They are almost entirely 
free from insects at this date, those pests 
which came out in the early spring disap- 
pearing with the fruit. It is a bad season 
for bugs; nights have been too cold.—[W. 
H, Ferguson, Albany Co, N Y. 


Extra Hardy Peach Wanted—One thing 
that we should all bear in mind is that 
progress in horticulture and agriculture 
must go on in the future as rapidly as in 
the past. We need new fruits, new vege- 
tables and new cereals. Every farm should 
be an experimental farm. The annual re- 
sults should be reported to the state exper 
sta; and after a thorough test, the best re- 
sults should be given to the world. I do 
not know of any one thing that we any 
more need, throughout the fruit belt, than 


rolling with a | 


road | 
It is made by taking a single plank | 
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a thoroughly hardy peach of the highest 
character. We have hardy peaches, and 
probably an extra fine hardy peach is in 
somebody’s yard, but is unknown to the 
public. Our system of dissemination, both 
of facts and fruits, is very defective.—[E. P. 
Powell, New York. 





























































The Yellow Oxalis is one of the most de- 
sirable bulbs for winter blooming. Its 
bright yellow, sweet-scented blossoms are 
lovely. The bulbs should be potted the last 
of August or any time later up to winter 
season if they do not sprout before that 
date. Place three bulbs in a 3 or 4-in pot 
of rich soil. They must have plenty of sun 
when they begin to grow, and after they 
have blossomed for a time a little plant 
food may be given them. When the plant 
is through blooming, water sparingly until 
the leaves are nearly all dead or turned 
yellow, then water no more, but set the 
pots away. When the top is dry cut it off, 
but leave the bulbs in the earth until fall. 
[Allie L. Nay. 


Pasteurizing Milk lengthens the keeping 
period of butter from 2 to 4 weeks if stored 
in a cellar kept at 50 to 60 degrees. 








helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL CO. 








ow Many Apples 
doesit take tomake a barrel of 
Cider? No matter;it will 

take less if you usea 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 


and the cider will be better, 
geeer and will keep longer, 
m’t buy until you get our catalogue, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
3 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


IDER, 
MACHINERY ¥ 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
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PRESS CO., 9 
116 Water Stree —— 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. —S 





Cider aud Wine Press Machinery. 
POWER and HAND PRESSES. 


Capacity, 10 to 120 Bbls. in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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CANDSGAPE. GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governing 
Outdoor Art; with -undry Suggestions for their 
Suemseoten in the Commoner sr roblems of Gar- 

ening. 

By F. A. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The tNlustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professional landscape gardeners, owners of home 
grounds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super- 
intendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, photographers, and art lovers and students in 
general. Profusely Llustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 29, 1899. 











A carefully arrar~-4 index of all prin- 
cipal articles printed in American Agricul- 
turist in the volume just closed, covering 
the first six months of 1899, is now ready 
for distribution. This will be sent free to 
any subscriber applying to this office for it, 
and will prove a great aid to our readers 
who preserve the file for future reference. 

Principal farm products, 760 million dol- 
lars. Representing the value of our ex- 
ports during the fiscal year just closed, this 
figure is highly gratifying. Agriculture re- 
mains in the front rank and continues to 
furnish two-thirds of all exports, one year 
with another. The farmer is certainly en- 
titled to all the recognition he gets at the 
hands of capital and national legislation, 





Cold storage for fruits and vegetables is 
a good thing. There is no doubt about 
that. When millions of money are invested 
in commercial cold storage plants, there is 
no longer any question about this scheme 
being a good one for the farmer and fruit 
grower. Mafiy of our most progressive 
farmers, who conduct their business on 
strictly business principles, have long prac- 
ticed cold storage with much success. They 
have also been able to do this without going 
to large expense for buildings or apparatus. 
Cold storage rooms are provided in con- 
nection with icehouses, underground or 
sidehill structures or other cheap but effi- 
cient substitutes. Now, we want to say 


that photographs, sketches. or plans of 
either rural or commercial cold storage 
plants or fruit retarding houses, will be 


accepted in our farm architectural compe- 
tition and will stand a fair chance of get- 
ting some of the $100 offered in prizes. The 
sooner these pictures and sketches are sent 
in, the better, and they must reach us by 


EDITORIAL 


Sept 1, at latest. We hope everyone who 
has had any experience along this line wil] 
describe the same fully and also send what- 
ever sketches or pictures can be obtained, 
to illustrate what he has. No matter if you 
are not accustomed to writing for the press. 
Give us the facts and we will do the rest. 
Prompt and general compliance with this 
suggestion will enable us to print the whole 
subjeet in such a plain and practical way 
that many thousands of farmers will be 
able to hold over their perishable crops this 
fall, instead of shoving them on the mar- 
ket at once at low prices. Anything that 
will thus help toward a better and more 
even distribution and marketing of crops 
will prove greatly to the advantage of the 
farmer, whatever his specialty, 


As to Investments. 





“What is the best investment for a little 
surplus?” This question is coming to us in 
various forms from farmers in different 
parts of Ohio and the middle states with a 
frequency that is more than _ refreshing 
compared to the comparative absence of 
surplus or profits for the past few years. 
It is one of those things that confirms in 
a substantial way the general sentiment re- 
garding better times. Our judgment is 
that the best investment for the good farm- 
er is in the improvement of his own farm. 
Only after he has thus put his own business 
into the best possible condition, should he 
think of putting his profits into anything 
else. Of course we do not advocate ex- 
tiavagant expenditures on the farm—only 
such as good, sound judgment and practical 
experience dictate, but we do not believe 
in skimping the farm or robbing its soil 
in order to make a few extra dollars tw 
put into outside investments. It is as bad 
for the farmer to do this as for the manu- 
facturer to pay too big dividends. This has 
been the real trouble with certain farmers 
and cotton manufacturers in New England 
—they pulled out profits during good times, 
instead of keeping up their farms and fac- 
tories, charging off the depreciation, etc, 
so that when a decline came and the mar- 
gin of profit was reduced, they were not in 
shape to meet it. 

But after one has paid off the debts and 
got his own business in prime condition, the 
question of investment becomes quite as 
serious as it already is for those who do 
depend mainly for support upon the in- 
come of invested funds. The demand for 
absolutely gilt-edge, first mortgage real es- 
tate bonds, guaranteed stocks or shares in 
successful railroad and other conservatively 
managed industries has become so great as 
to put up the market value of such se- 
curities to a figure that nets only 3 to 5 
per cent. Of course there is a great mass 
of trust “securities” being put on the mar- 
ket with some assurances of -paying fancy 
dividends, but these are almost invariably 
“watered to death,’ and no prudent person 
will care to risk money in them. In fact, 
the banks are declining to make loans with 
the shares of these wild-cat industrials as 
collateral, and this is having a tendency to 
restrict such schemes. Occasionally, some 
old established enterprise is capitalized on 
a very conservative basis or the shares in 
some concern whose stock is not listed on 
the exchanges can be obtained at par ora 
little over, that will yield a very fair in- 
come—from 5 to 7 per cent—without much 
risk to the principal. When such invest- 
ments can be found, they are especially de- 
sirable for those who wish to get a com- 
fortable income rather than seek a profit 
by speculation in the buying and selling of 
stocks. 

As for outright speculation, such as the 
buying of mining stocks, industrials, etc, 
our policy during a lifetime has. been not 
te do it at all. Anything that promises fancy 
dividends always involves risk, and in the 
long run the more conservative policy for 
investments pans out the better, If, how- 
ever, you are tempted to speculate, put in 
only as much as you can afford to lose, 
then if the market goes against you, you 





will not be seriously inconvenienced, while 
if the wind blows your way you will be 
so much ahead. It is well to remember that 
for everyone whose success in speculation 
is talked about, there are probably a hun- 
dred whose failures are never heard of, And 
we notice this fact, that those who are 
lucky enough to make a pot of money in 
some fortunate speculation are usually wise 
enough to salt down their profits in some 
solid securities, instead of risking more for 
still larger gains. Many large sums made 
by the recent advance in copper stocks have 
thus been wisely put away against a rainy 
day. 


ee’ 

The improvement of waterways, together 
with the development of a great irriga- 
tion system, has apparently fallen by the 
wavside. Cougress has been too much con- 
cerned with the war in the orient two at- 
tend to these “little things’ at home, Onc 
has only to realize the great ccnvenience 
that internai waterways have priver to 
the people of Europe and even ihe people 
cf Asia and India, to realize the vast im- 
portance of working out a combination of 
artificial canals and improved natural 
waterways for both transportation and ir- 
rigation in our own country. While this is 
particularly true throughout much of the 
entire country west of the Ohio river, it 
is aisc a subject of vast importance to th2 
Atlantic states. The Isthmian canal, upon 
which public attention has all been center- 
ed, is by no means the only one. Improve- 
ments in methods of construction, mainte- 
nance and operation have been brought to 
such a high degree that the canal of the 
future promises to be even more of a con- 
venience than in the old times before rail- 
reads were in general use. And more than 
all, being open to the whole people, an up- 
to-date system of waterways will prove a 
constant and effective regulator of rail- 
roed freight rates, 

satinysicpliaittilistiaclanaass 

One of the most valuable pages of mat- 
ter ever printed in the mothers and daugh- 
ters’ department of American Agriculturist 
was that in our last number describing 
how to suffply summer needs. It was prac- 
tical, cheap in cost, and does not involve a 
lot of work. It only needs a little more 
contriving and a bit of planning and orig- 
inality to greatly lighten work indoors and 
out, and add much to the pleasure of the 
summer, for both the women folks and 
the men folks, young and old. We have 
but one life to live, and while it is im- 
portant to pay our debts and accumulate 
something for the future, this can be done 
without overlooking the comforts and com- 
monsense pleasures of daily life. The even- 
ings at home pages ofs American Agricultur- 
ist every week teem with a helpfulness, a 
hopeful influence and an inspiration to hap- 
piness and right living that partially ex- 
plains the close hold American Agriculturist 
has on our mothers and daughters as well 
as farmers and sons, 





In securing a profitable outlet quality 
counts in everything the farmer produces. 
An instance in point is the restricted trade 
with Europe in grass seeds, notably alsike, 
due in a measure to impurities contained in 
the average*shipment. Germany and other 
parts of the continent would take much 
more were it not that many consignments 
of seed contain dodder, a weed which is 
strongly repudiated by all Europe. The 
remedy rests very largely with our own 
western farmers who grow alfalfa for mar- 
ket. The weed seed cannot be successfully 
removed by the fanning mill and screens, as 
it is almost the same size and weight as 
alfalfa. The plant should be banished, so 
far as possible, from the growing fields. 
Here is a hint for next season’s cam- 


paign. 





In all cases of emergency, I think farm- 
ers who read American Agriculturist are 
materially benefited, for in it can be found 
timely suggestions on almost any topic. 
CH. M. Bouton, Greene Co, N Y. 











Enormous Buyers of Our Breadstuffs. 





In spite of phenomenally heavy exports 
last season our foreign trade in bread- 
stuffs during the fiscal year closed June 30 


appears remarkably large. In fact in only 
two instances have the exports been ex- 
ceeded, As briefly indicated in our columns 
a week ago, the total exports of breadstuffs 
during the fiscal year ’99 fell somewhat 
short of ’98. European wants were not so 
urgent, and furthermore values averaged 
lower. As a result our exports of bread- 
stuffs for the fiscal year ’99 approximated 
26344 million dollars, against 325 in ’98, 192 


in ’97, 137 in ’96, and only 115 millions in ’95, 
following the crop shortage from the har- 
vest then under distribution. 

In the subjoined table, the exports are 
stated in round millions, official figures to 
appear subsequently. It will be noted that 
the average export value of all wheat ship- 
ped abroad in the fiscal year ’99 was only 
75be r bu. against 98c a year earlier. 
Flour values are also lower, but more was 
moved. The record-breaking export move- 
ment of corn in ’98 was not reached in ton- 
nage, but this was offset by the higher 
export value, 39.5c per bu against 35.4c. We 
have shipped fairly liberal quantities of 
oats and rye; the year did not prove fa- 
vorable to barley exports. 

EXPORTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 
[In round millions.] 


-—1899-—. -—1898-—, 

AV AV 
Qty pr Qty pr ’9T ’96 °95 ’94 
Wheat, bu, 138 74.9 148 97.9. 80 61 76 &8 
4.00 15 4.60 15 15 15 17 


Wheat flour,bbls, 18 
173 


Corn, bu, 39.5 209 35.4 177 100 28 65 
Oats, bu, 30 33.3 69 29.0 35 13 1 6 
Rye, bn, 10 60.0. 16 56.2 9 1—- — 
Barley, bu, 2 500 11 545 19 = - 

Classifying more closely, we append 


herewith the official figures showing ex- 
ports for June and for 12 months compared 
with a year earlier: 
EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
co June-———-,_ 12 mos end’d June~, 


1899 1898 1899 1898; 

Wheat, bu, 6,994, 4 sasnaie 137,558,677 146,623,250 

Total value, 85,391.28 $14,551,337 $103,030, — 144,772,649 
Av value, ae 110.2¢ 74.9 98.1¢e 

Wh’ t flour, bbls, a 531, 3990 1,018,667 18,257,024 15, 233, 047 

Total value, B5, 499.543 $5,112,557 $72,099,742 $68,618,790 

Corn, bu, b15,917,060 16,922,173 172,687,472 206.567. 282 
Total value, $6,482,134 . 86,501,967 $68,426, 829 2 


AV value, 40.8¢ 38.4¢ 39.5¢ 

















Cornmeal, bbls, 40,691 64,140 785,610 
Total value, Re 386 $151,988 $1,766,077 iD, 
Oats, bu, 5, 37,6 30,186,056 69,020, 66 
Total valne, J $9,742,176 $20,591,433 
Oatmeal, lbs, 57,829,755 84,890,533 
Total value, $1,293,612 $1,748,329 
Rye, bu, 10,115,861 15,489,912 
Total value, #7 7 $5,921,075 $8,795,820 
Barley, bu, 7 102°859 2,266,379 10,945,298 
~ Total value, sisrsisa 133 $50,923 $1,374,783 $5,418,772 
Total, $19,781,057 329,102,922 $263,655,106 324,706,069 


Late Potatoes Making Good Growth. 








With the exception of a few important 
districts, weather conditions have con- 
tinued generally propitious for the potato 
crop, and this has made good progress the 
past week or ten days. Central Wisconsin 


has had excessive rains, but elsewhere 
through the important potato sections 
everything has been favorable to crop 


growth and development. Good reports are 
sent out from Mich, Minn, the Dakotas, 
Neb and Kan, while conditions have chang- 
ed for the better in the middle and New 
England states. The crop is by no means 
made, but the outlook at present is gen- 
érally encouraging. This has its influence, 
on the markets, which are well supplied 
with early varieties and also with more or 
less old stock, although the main crop will 
not be available for many weeks to come. 
Advices to American Agriculturist from 
leading potato sections of the middle and 
eastern states add further like testimony 
to this general situation. Good rains have 
helped potatoes in the heavy sections of 
N Y and the prospect is for a liberal yield 
of excellent quality. A number of our cor- 
respondents complain of insect pests, but 
these are apparently no worse than usual. 
Current advices from Aroostook Co indi- 
cate a good crop of Maine potatoes. The 
acreage is a liberal one, in some towns a 
quarter larger than last year. The crop 





has been somewhat backward, but is now 


doing well. 





Eastbound Roads Advance Freights. 





For several months grain rates have been 
exceptionally low, enabling dealers to move 
stuff to the east ata very small margin over 
the cost price in the west. But the railroads 


now announce that beginning Aug 1 they 
will establish a new tariff, which in effect 


is 25 to 40 per cent higher 
has held throughout the summer. 
rates will be on the basis of 15c per 100 lbs, 
equal to scant 8%c per bu on corn, Chicago 
to New York, the rate to Boston and other 
leading points in N E being 1l7c per 100 lbs. 
Grain destined for immediate export from 
New York and Boston gets a lower rate. 

The figures named are considerably high- 
er compared with the present rate of 13c per 
100 lbs on corn, Chicago to Boston. The 
railroads aim to get a little more for carry- 
ing oats and ground mill feeds than is the 
case with corn. The 25 per cent advance 
in live stock and provisions is from 20c per 
100 lbs to 25c. Meanwhile the competition 
of lake and canal boats is sharp, and may 
tend to prevent any long continuance of 
these higher all-rail freights. 


than that which 
The new 





Changes in Eastern Flour Trade—Flour 
dealers on the N Y produce exchange are 
bemoaning the fact that they are handling 
far less flour than a few years ago, in spite 
of largely increased receipts at this city. 
As much flour is handled, and probably 
more, but a large part of the business is 
now done direct with the big milling com- 
panies in the west instead of through local 
brokers. 





An Idea for Market Day—Farmers 
ought to unite and build a yard in a con- 
venient place in cities into which loads of 
produce may be driven, with convenient 
sheds or buildings to unload if necessary. 
Appoint an honest man and a good judge 
of the value of farm produce to superin- 
tend and to set prices on the same, tagging 
it, and leaving it in charge of its driver; 
when sold the driver to deliver the produce 
and receive the pay. The supt should send 
out runners to canvass the city, taking or- 
ders. He should also receive orders him- 
self, receiving $1 for every load from the 
driver, 25c going to the superintendent and 
75c for the benefit of the yard or company. 
Sometimes 200 loads go into the market 
on market day. In this way produce might 
be sold before or by the time it arrives in 
the market.—[G. H. Peacock, Burlington 
Co, M'd. 





Apple Shippers to Meet—The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the national apple ship- 
pers’ ass’n will be held at Hotel Cadillac, 
Detroit, Aug 2-3. Some interesting papers 
will be presented, including reports relating 
to apple outlook in the commercial orchard 
belt. C..H. Williamson of Quincy, Ill, is 
president; A. Warren Patch of Boston, sec- 
retary, and B. W. Snow of Chicago, statisti- 
cian. 





One Year’s Provision Exports—Includ- 
ing live cattle, these had a value of 191 
million dollars past fiscal year, compared 
with 195 millions in ’98. Figures in detail 
will be printed next week. 
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Fall Grains 


need a good start to stand the winter ; 
therefore feed them well in the begin- 
ning. This will age te hardy plants 
with plump grain. aoe fertilizer 
should contain plenty o 


POTASH. 


Potash increases stiffness of stalk 
and plumpness of grain. 
Our books tell the rest — sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














is neededon ever 
farm, for. threshing 
grain, sawing wood, 
pumping, cutting fod- 
der, churning, grinding 
apples—many other 
uses. 

Write for 50-page 
book—sent free—and 
learn about the best 
and cheapest 


Horse Power 
Threshing 
and Wood 

Sawing 
Machines 
that can be built. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Patentees and Sole Mfrs., 
Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 











FULL 


Warranted the & as iy 


igh 8 
est cheapest & fastest Ful Cirle! Sater inthe 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
with one or two horses. Will bale10 to 15 tons of hay 
aday. Write for description and OBINGY 
CEORCE ERTEL CO ILL. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing excellent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etec., from photographs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also half- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
dailynewspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 

catalogues, ¢ irculars, etc. 

Our clectroty ying department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
nec esSary. 


Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dept., 
Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 

By MAURICE G. KAIns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this one to supply the — trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without os + Nema with the — — 








Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 
Catalogue Free of this and many other abit 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
WILL CON. 





FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER? AND THE 





jc ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADV K eRTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















HA VE You HAY TO SELL? 






Light Draft. 






HAS 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 


S press otnated toe bank barna, as power can incline at aay 
e © power being on bank and press in the bar 


to press, 


Send for new illustrated catalogue. Mailed FREE. 


The best way to sell hay is in the bale, she best and fastest way to bale hay 


=~" THE FAST 
BAILING 


it is a full circle two-horse press witha 
very low bridge—6}¢ inches; makes even 
ss compact bales which pack closely in car; 
can get full weightsin each car, savin: 
much freight. 
12 to 16 tons per day. 





Southwick 
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SANDWICH MANFG. 60., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 
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Why Buyers Are at Work. 





The consumption of Sumatran tobacco in 
the U S, exclusively for wrapper purposes, 
has been about 2000 bales per month, as 
shown by an officially prepared table of 
importations herewith: 

IMPORTS SUMATRA (WRAPPER) LEAF. 


Year Bales Year Bales 
er 1889 .......42,397 
BE asie<s. Bee | ree 48,182 
es. BEBE ceccece 11,465 
Bee. scacssee EO 1892 .......32,926 
1884 .......10,810 1893 .......18,418 
1885 .......24,3848 1894 .......35,022 
1S86 2000 00.8a, 040 1895 .......23,500 
ee Peer 19,150 
1888 --15,321 1897 .....+.28,200 


The above table compares quite closely 
with the actual figures of leaf imported as 
stated in pounds in the treasury dept’s 
monthly reports of finance and commerce. 
Its ten-year record shows an average 
monthly importation of 2500 bales (175 lbs 
equals one bale), including what is re-ex- 
ported or that was on hand July 1, ’99. So 
that 2000 bales monthly is close to the ac- 
tual average consumption of Sumatran 
leaf in the U S§S. 

IMPORTS OF ALL LEAF TOBACCO INTO THE U S. 
[In millions of lbs, and tenths of millions.] 


The leaf from Sumatra practically all 
wrappers, from Cuba is nearly one-third 
wrappers, from other countries very few 
wrappers. Re-exports are mostly wrap- 
pers, though classified as about balf wrap- 
pers and half fillers. The fiscal year ends 
June 30, and June, ’99, is estimated below: 


Piseal From From Other Total Re-ex- Net 

years Cuba Sumatra countries imports ports imports 
1889, 13.4 50 16 202 416 18.5 
1890, 16.9 9.7 2.1 28.7 18 16.9 
1891, 16.1 49 2.1 231 13 £218 
1892, 18.4 2.7 0.9 22.0 1.1 20.9 
1893, 21.7 6.4 #10 281 132 = «26.1 
1894, 14.6 3.9 1.2 19.7 2.0 17.7 
1895, 19.7 65.2 18 26.7 41.9 248 
1896, 265 43 21 329 3.7 29.2 
1897, ag TS 22 223 242 2h 
1898, 43 41 2.0 10.4 2.4 8.0 
Av 10 yrs, 15.5 62 17 225 1.8 19.6 
Av ’89-93, 17.3 5.5 15 244 1.4 20.8 
Av '94-98, 13.7 49 18 205 2.1 18.3 
1899, 8.0 43 16 413.9 2.5 11.4 


Imports of Sumatran leaf since Jan 1 show 
a great falling off from 2000 bales per month. 
On Jan 1, ’99, there were in bonded ware- 
houses 3,566,000 lbs wrapper leaf and since 
then to June 1, 1,513,000 lbs have been im- 
ported. This makes a total of 5,078,000 Ibs. 
But between Jan 1 and June 1 293,000 lbs 
have been re-exported, leaving 4,786,000 Ibs 
in the country. Of this quantity, 3,506,000 
lbs was in bonded warehouses June 1, so 
that only 1,285,000 lbs or about 7300 bales 
were withdrawn for consumption during the 
5 mos. This is a decrease, compared with 
normal consumption, of 2700 bales for less 
than half the year. These five months thus 
compares with the figures for 12 mos of 
recent fiscal years, and cigars made in cal- 
endar years: 


With- Cigars 
Fiscal drawn for consumrtion made, 
year Wrappers Fillers millions 
1898, 3,831,000 4,872,000 4,665 
1897, 6,982,000 26,057,000 4,200 
1896, 4,277,000 16,397,000 4,049 
1895, 3,934,000 16,739,000 4,100 
1894, 2,886,000 14,717,000 4,163 
1893, 3,361,000 18,673,000 4,341 
Av ’96-93, 3,814,500 16,631,000 ‘170 
1892, *298,000 16,236,000 4,675 


*Extensive customs frauds account for 
this small figure. 

The production of cigars last year was as 
great as in thé boom year of ’92, and for the 
current year will probably reach 5000 mill- 
ions. Imported leaf was withdrawn for 
consumption last year in far greater quan- 
tity than this year. This makes a largely 
increased demand for wrappers and fillers. 
As 1 Ib Sumatran leaf will cover several 
times as many cigars as 1 Ib of domestic 
wrapper, the large quantity of domestic 
wrapper that will be required may be 
judged. As to future importations, the 
consensus of opinion of all the American 
buyers at Amsterdam this year is that 
future inscriptions of Sumatran leaf will 
offer very little deaf suitable for the Ameri- 
can market—not enough to cut any figure— 
while the amount already bought for this 
market is light. 

Decreased wrapper leaf imports, in- 
creased cigar output, small percentage of 






TOBACCO—RAINFALL 



















DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL PRECIPITATION IN NEW YORK 
FOUR MONTHS COVERING THE PERIOD MARCH 1 TO JUNE 30, 1899 


A study of the rain chart indicating precipitation in New York state will show that 
this has been light throughout the season up to the close of June. The figures are 
official, the chart prepared by the N Y section of the U S department agriculture 
weather bureau, located at Ithaca. Since the latest date incorporated, June 30, N Y 


has received relatively much more rain, 


and figures to be prepared showing con- 


ditions brought down to July 31 will no doubt be quite different. The shaded por- 
tions show excess of rainfall from March 1 to June 30, compared with a normal 
precipitation, the unshaded a deficiency in rainfall. The figures show in percentage 
the amount of excess or deficiency of rainfall over the areas bounded by the light 
lines. For example, in one instance the figures 110 are used, indicating a rainfall 
10 per cent above the average. Where a figure less than 100 is used, it shows a de- 
ficiency in precipitation, compared with what may be regarded as normal, thus -60 
would indicate rainfall 40 per cent below the average. 


fine wrapper in our domestic crops of 1893- 
4-5-6-7, combine to make the situation one 
of the strongest on record. No wonder 
dealers are contracting for the fine, new 
crop in New England at 20 to 30c 
per lb through in the bundle for the 
leaf when cured, the buyers in some 
cases assuming all risk. Buyers are also 
riding in N Y, Pa and Ohio, and we shall 
not be surprised to hear of sales in those 
sections at good prices. 


Maryland Growers Aroused. 





As reported in these columns last week, a 
conference of growers and Balitimore com- 
mission merchants was held at the Maltby 
house, July 20, to determine the cause of the 
marked depression in the price of tebacco. 
The growers were a committee repre- 
senting the Prince George’s Co _ tobacco 
growers’ ass’n. The ’98 crop was of poor 
quality. Growers claim the French con- 
tract method of buying has much to do 
with low prices. 

There are grown annually in Md about 
30,000 hhds tobacco, of which France buys 
12,000, the remainder being sold to Germany, 
Holland, or in the open market. Last year’s 
crop is said to have been not more than 
25,000 hhds, and of this quantity there was 
a large amount of tobacco of the lowest 
grade, 

In the past France igs said to have award- 
ed the contract for buying the Md tobacco 
which she needed to two Baltimore firms, 
thus stimulating healthful competi- 
tion, but last year it is claimed that the 
contract was given only to one firm, which 
was thus enabled to fix its own price. The 
growers claimed that for last year’s crop 
they did not realize on an average more 
than 6c p lb, at which price they declared 
it was impossible for them to raise it. About 
8c p Ib was said to be a good aver- 
age price for the crop, which 
however, may bring a larger amount 
this year, because the crop just planted 
promises to be unusually fine and large. 

The growers wanted to know how France 


awarded the contract, as well as those in- 
terested in it, but this information the com- 
mission merchants seemed unable to give. 
It was contended by growers that the con- 
tract had been responsible for the deprecia- 
tion in the price of the product this year, 
but this the commission merchants would 
not admit. The commission merchants 
argued that the falling off in the price of 
the product was due to the poor condition 
of the crop which contained a superabun- 
dance of the “‘C”’ grade.- In concluding their 
side of the argument the gro~ers stated 
that those who would mcst feel the effect 
of the depression were the tenants, who 
grew the tobacco with the understanding 
that they were to receive one-half of what- 
ever it would bring in the market. The re- 
sult of the conference was rej orted to a 
meeting of the association at Upper Marl- 
boro last Tuesday. 
since Danica 

FiLoripa—Tobacco is curing quite satis- 
factorily and a strong demand has already 
set in to move crops at the earliest possible 
time. Growers are fully aware of the value 
of the crop and of the necessity for only 
the best of culture, sweat and cure. Florida 
leaf appears to be taking well among man- 
ufacturers, and growers therefore expect 
little trouble in disposing of choice tobacco 
at a profit equal-to that of any crop raised 
in the state. 

Oun10o—The growing crop continues to 
make rapid progress. Well distributed 
showers in Montgomery Co have put the 
cigar leaf in fully as forward condition as 
was last year’s crop at this time. Packers 
continue on the lookout for cigar leaf and 
but few think there will be any diiuculty 
in realizing a good paying price for all 
sound ’99 leaf, 

PENNSYLVANIA—Well distributed rains 
keep the crop growing perfectly. It is 
coming along as well if not better than any 
tobacco crop in many years. Our corre- 
spondents report no sales in Lancaster Co. 
—-A severe storm in Tioga Co slashed and 
cut tobacco badly early in the month. 

Heavy Lear ToBacco growers report @ 
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greatly reduced acreage and a most unsat- 
isfactory season to date. Dark stemming to- 
bacco will not average over 60 to 75 per cent 
in condition as compared with an average 
crop. Weather conditions have been hot 
and dry and rains have been few and far 
between the entire growing season. Owing 
to the poor condition some grades are re- 
ceiving rather more attention on the breaks 
and prices have gone up 50 to 75c p ecwt. 

BUYING IN NEW LDCNGLAND continues and 
large quantities are bought each week, 
None of the early sales appear to be for less 
than 20c. Broad leaf was picked up in large 
quantities last week. Probably nearly 1000 
a have been bought to date. The crop is 
uninjured and probably the finest raised 
since 1891, if not earlier. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Exports of domestic leaf have materially 
decreased the past five years, as the table 
below shows: 


1894, 295,778,190 lbs $25,501,610 
1895, 286,751,222 24,558,311 
1896, 282,728,727 23,317,575 
1897, 271,240,584 22,573,494 
1898, 258,207,664 23,518,770 

Col W. W. Miller in his July report as 


secretary O b’d of agri reports the acreage 
of tobacco for 1899 as compared with 1898 as 
89 per cent. Only 36 counties report on the 
tobacco crop, and of these but five report 
an increased acreage over last year, 

A rather peculiar decision has just ema- 
nated from the office of the commissioner 
of internal revenue, it being that a special 
tax must be paid on tobacco warehouses. 
Such tax appears to be a great injustice, 
for no business is transacted in tobacco 
warehouses further than to prepare the 
raw tobacco for the sweat or for the manu- 
facturer. Such warehouses pay their local 
taxes where located and this special tax 
looks like a rank imposition. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 


There are 31 subordinate granges in 
Steuben Co with a membership, Jan 1, 1899, 


of 2099. The Pomona is a grand factor in 
uniting and making homogeneous’ the 
grange throughout the county. The meet- 


ings are held in different places wherever 
wanted or wherever it is thought a meeting 
would do the most good. Starting with a 
charter list of 227 it now has a membership 
of 370. The Patrons’ fire retief ass’n of 
Steuben and Livingston counties has saved 
Patrons many thousands of dollars. Or- 
ganized in 1877 with $100,000 in risks, there 
has not been a year since its organization 
but that there has been a steady, healthy 
growth. There are now 1500 policies aggre- 
gating $2,669,000. Every loss has been paid 
and there have been no lawsuits. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Lecturer Packard reorganized Car- 
penter grange, Lycoming Co, with 15 char- 
ter members, July 1. 

Col Weaver of Milesburg dedicated a new 
grange hall in Center Co last week. 

Of 22 subordinate granges in Cambria Co, 
14 own their own halls. 


OHTO. 

Letonia of Columbiana Co has just finish- 
ed a nice new hall which was dedicated by 
State Master Ellis early in the month. 

The July session of Licking Co Pomona 
was held at Fallsburg fair grounds. Ar- 
rangements were made for the annual har- 
vest home picnic ‘to be held at the state 
camp grounds, near Newark, Aug 22; when 
State Lecturer S. E. Strode and J. L. My- 
ers of Coshocton Co will deliver addresses. 


A committee was appointed to attend the : 


state fair meeting of the Ohio horticultur- 
al society to try and secure the next an- 
nual meeting of the fruit growers at 
Newark. 

Grange Not s. 

The National Grange Quarterly Bulletin, 
from the national lecturer’s office, for third 
quarter of 1899, suggests topics as follows: 
July, Moral standards, What can be done 
to counteract some of the evil tendencies 
of the combinations of great wealth? How 
can higher ideals and better methods be 
reached? August, Objects in life, What 
should be the farmer’s chief aim in life? 
‘September, What are the leading elements 
Df success in farming? 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


MARYLAND. 





Prince George Co—Wheat threshing is in 
progress. One machine recently threshed 
3800 bu of good quality, but the yield is 
very poor, averaging about 13% bu per 
acre, the usual amount being about 20 bu. 
Hay is almost a failure. Corn in excellent 
condition and a large crop planted. Pota- 
toes will make about 25 per cent of the 
usual yield. The largest planters usually 
plant 25 to 100 bu seed. The seed potatoes 
are all eastern grown. Tobacco is the prin- 
cipal money crop, Fertilizers are rarely 
used excepting by a few progressive farm- 
ers whose farms show larger yields. Roads 
are a great drawback in this section and 
land brings only about half its value or 
from $10 to 30 per acre, as it takes four 
horses td pull a two-horse load, and in win- 
ter the roads are almost impassable for 
loaded teams. The Md agri exper sta is 
doing a great work for the farmers. 

Washington Co—Much damage has been 
done in this vicinity by recent storms. The 
growing corn has been cut by the hail and 
washed out by the flood and many orchards 
with half ripened apples were stripped of 
the fruit. The loss will be heavy to farmers 
who have already suffered from injury 
to the peach crop and poor wheat yield. 
Lightning struck the dwelling house of 
Ephraim Shank at Fairview last week and 
did much damage. Martin H. Snyder, a 
retired farmer living near Keedysville, died 
as a result of injuries received during the 
same storm. 

Wheat Threshing in Progress—In near- 
ly all parts of southern Md a large 
part of the wheat crop has. already 
been threshed. The yield is reported 
rather disappointing. In parts of How- 
ard, Montgomery and Prince George 
counties, where hail storms prevailed just 
before harvest, much wheat was beaten 
down and was not cut. In some instances 
farmers plowed under more or less acre- 
age. Ex-Senator Gorman had 107 acres on 
his Fairview farm in Howard, total yield 
was 2200 bu. One of his fields in former 
years has given 35 bu to the acre, 


The Experiment Station in connection 
with the agricultural college at College 
Park, Md, has just issued Bulletin 61 on the 
sugar beet in Maryland. This is by Dr 
Wiley, and after carefully considering all 
that has been done concludes: ‘In the 
present state of the sugar industry it has 
been established that.Maryland cannot suc- 
cessfully compete in the manufacture of 
beet sugar with more favorable localities of 
the United States.’”’ There is more truth 
than poetry in this statement, and it is 
in line with the caution long since advocat- 
ed by American Agriculturist, although we 
are free to say that the actual experiments 
in beet culture and the analyses made there- 
from are too few to warrant so sweeping a 
commendation.—The experiments with va- 
rious varieties of wheat, corn and potatoes 
described in Bulletin 62 are interesting, but 
are published too late to be of any use 
to farmers this year. We do not understand 
why the station should be so long in bring- 
ing out these results which to be of any 
immediate value should have been before 


the farmers of the state in March at 
latest. 
A Severe Storm—A heavy electric 


storm did much damage in the vicinity of 
Muirkirk, July 19. The large valuable barn 
on the farm of John Snowdon, with its con- 
tents, including the newly harvested hay 
and wheat crops, was totally destroyed by 
lightning and subsequent fire. Mr Snowdon 
is one of the progressive farmers of the 
county and an active member of Vansville 
farmers’ club. His total loss will be about 
$8000, partially covered by insurance. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co—Early potatoes were 


practically ruined by the drouth and the 
late crop damaged beyond recovery. Farm- 
ers have about finished their hay harvest 
with the poorest crop for 20 years, not more 
than one-third of a crop. The threshing 
machines are busy with the wheat crop. 
On account of the straw being so thin on the 
ground there is not a full crop. Corn looks 
well. Tomatoes are also fine, but it is too 
early to decide what the crop will be. The 
local mills are paying 70 to 72c for new 
wheat. Hay is worth $20 per ton. Six 
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months ago it almost went begging at $10 
per ton. 


Cumberland Co—Abundant rains the 
past four weeks have put new life into 
all vegetation. Good crops of black and red 
raspberries, quality of both and of black- 
berries excellent. Early potatoes good, 50 
to 60c per basket. Tomatoes and pe pers 
in excellent condition, sweet potatoes fair, 
sweet and field corn very fine, small truck 
looking well. The largest watermelon and 
cantaloupe crops for years are promised. 
Early apples plentiful and very good, late 
potatoes looking fine and thrifty. 


Hunterdon Co—The long drouth has been 


somewhat broken by several showers. Hay- 
ing and harvesting are finished. Hay is 
about 50 per cent of a crop and grains not 
over 70 per cent. Pasture is very short. 
The cherry crop was unusually large. Dur- 
ing a heavy shower lightning struck a tree 
and killed 18 sheep out of a flock of 19 be- 
longing to Mrs B. Weider. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Warren Co—Frequent rains delayed hay- 
ing. The average grass crop in this vicin- 
ity is at least 25 per cent heavier than was 
estimated one month ago. Pastures are 
improved by the recent rains and stock is 
doing finely. Oats are heading and filling 
well with a prospect of a large yield. Po- 
tatoes promise a great crop. Corn is a 
little below the average, while buckwheat 
is getting a good start. Winter wheat was 
damaged by the wet weather. Beef cattle 
continue in good demand. 

Winter Courses Discontinued—On ac- 
count of insufficient appropriations by the 
legislature, the trustees of the Pa state col- 
lege have been compelled to discontinue for 
the present the 12 weeks’ winter lecture 
course in agriculture and the cheese-mak- 
ing course. The creamery course will be 
given as heretofore, beginning Jan 3, and 
the work of the regular four years’ course 
and of the special one-year course will go 
on as usual. Special efferts will also be 
made to increase the efficiency of the cor- 
respondence courses in agriculture. 


NEW YORK, 





Burke, Franklin Co, July 24—Haying is 
well along; some have already finished. Hay 
very iight in quantity, and on an average 
not near as good in quality as usual. Corn 
is the only crop that looks really well. Oats, 
wheat and barley as a rule are very short 
in straw and heads. Potatoes are small. 
A great call for old potatoes at $1 per bu 
for home use. Calves and young cattle 
are being picked up close. George Witherell 
has his new barn well under way. It is 
40x100 ft. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, July 25— 
Early potatoes light, few set in the hill. 
Hay better than expected; selling at $8 per 
ton. Rye harvested and is a full yield. 
Apple crop will be lightest known in many 


years. No plums or pears. Garden truck 
is in brisk demand at good prices. Onions 
look well and grapes have set heavily. 


Butter and eggs bring 18c. Less than the 
usual quantity of poultry raised. 
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THE HOP 


By HERBERT MyYRIcK. A practical handbook on 
the most apereved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
ylete in every detail. 1t is without doubt the most ex- 
haustive work on this crop ever attempted. _12mo. 
Postpaid. ° 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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Aiton, Chenango Co, July 25—Farmers 
are well through with haying; crop gen- 
erally reported as 20 per cent short of last 
year and quality good. There is an unusual 
amount of small late corn. Potatoes look 
well. Oats promise a large crop. There 
are 48 silos in this town, and 16 of them 
will not be filled with corn for ensilage. 
Not much demand for cows just at present. 


East Constable, Franklin Co, July 25— 
The drouth was broken about July 5 and 
since then there have been many showers. 
Haying is about two-thirds done. The crop” 
on the whole is not nearly as good as last 
year, but still is better than was expected 
two weeks ago. Most other crops are look- 
ing well. Old potatoes are about all gone 
and new ones bring $1 per bu. Butter is 16 
to 18c, eggs 13 to 15c per doz. Few apples 
promised. Raspberries are quite plentiful. 
Many summer visitors in town. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, July 24— 
Farmers are half through haying, and re- 
port over half a crop of fine quality. Oats 
have done very well since the rains and 
will get up so that the reaper will cut them 
niccly. They are beginning to turn. Some 
fields of corn that did not look to be worth 
hoeing are now doing well. The same may 
be said of potatoes. Pastures need rain 
again. Cows have increased in milk since 
the recent rains. Butter is 16 to 18c per Ib, 
beef 5 to 5%c, veal 5c, eggs 16 to 18c per doz. 
3uyers are picking up stock closely to kill 
or to ship. On account of short hay crop 
many will cut down on stock for wintering. 
Bees have had a hard season gathering 
honey from a very small variety of -blos- 
soms. Fruit is very scarce in this section. 
Some think new seeding will be very poor. 
Pretty gvod crop of daisies this season and 
they do very well if cut early. : 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, July 25—Hay 
has improved greatly since the rain and is 
about two-thirds of a crop. Some have 
finished cutting. Butter is selling for 16 ta 
18c per lb in a small way, eggs 14 to l6éc 
per doz. Oats and potatoes look well. Corn 
is improving; it came up uneven and looked 
spotted. Abcut the usual acreage of buck- 
wheat sown. G. R. Sliter recently sold his 
team of horses for $150. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, July 24—Hay- 
ing is about two-thirds done and the crop is 
heavy in this vicinity. Corn is growing 
nicely. Winter wheat is cut and will yield 
above the average. Oats are looking fine. 
Since July 10 there has been much rain and 
on July 12 the hardest thunder storm ever 
known here passed over the town. Much 
damage was done by lightning, five stores 
and two dwellings being burned in the ad- 
joining village of Frewsburg, Creamery brt- 
ter has brought 2c more per lb than last 
season, average 18%4c. 

Lexington, Greene Co, July 25—The long 
drouth was broken by a very heavy thun- 
der storm June 23, since which time about 
four inches of water has fallen. Many or- 
chards are completely stripped of fruit and 
foliage by the storm. Grain, gardens and 
meadows were ruined. Some meadows 
have been plowed and sown to millet and 
corn. Hail stones measuring 4% inches in 
circumference were picked up. Crops not 
injured are looking very fine. Apples will 
be a very fair crop. Plums and pears very 


scarce. Charles Ford has his new barn 
completed. 

Morris, Otsego Co, July 24—Haying is 
progressing as well as it can during the 


frequent showers. The crop is pretty good. 
Oats, corn and potatoes are looking fine; 
old potatoes sell for 55c per bu. During a 
recent severe thunder storm the barn of 
Julius Thurston in the town of New Lisbon 
was struck by lightning. No fire resulted, 
but Mr Thurston, his son and hired man, 
who were milking at the time, were in a 
dazed condition for some time and several 
of the cows were knocked down. Samuel 
Feorge of Noblesville while working in the 
hay field recently was thrown from a load 
of hay and severely injured. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, July 24—Last 
week practically finished the hay harvest. 
Hay has been a very fair crop as to quan- 
tity and first-class as to quality. Oats are 


very promising. Pasturage thus far has 
been good and stock has done very well. 
Andrew Taylor is marketing early pota- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


toes at $1 per bu. He also has a large quan- 
tity of berries for market. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, July 24— 
The weather has been everything that 
could be wished for, rains frequent 
and an opportunity almost every day 
to get in some hay. The hay crop 
has gained almost half in this valley 
since June 20. The crop is a fair average 
compared with the past eight years. Oats 
are Jooking well and growing fast. The po- 
tate crop looks well, but is yet an uncer- 
tainty. Eimer Faulkner has dug 13 bu very 
fine potatoes and f und only three rotten 
ones in the lot, but fears are entertained 
if it keeps hot and wet that blight and 
rot will set in. Buckwheat is late, but is 
promising. Flies are troubling cows badly, 
b t they are doing well nevertheless. Gar- 
dens have wonderfully improved since the 
drouth was broken. A number of calves 
and yearlings have been lost with blackleg. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, July 24—Wheat 
harvest is completed and a few crops 
threshed. Grain is not turning out as 
heavy as straw would indicate. Corn is 
making very rapid growth. Oats look well, 
although some complaint of smut heard. 
The hay crop was only medium but of good 
quality; much was injured by rains. The 
apple crop will be light, with no Baldwins. 
Very few peaches or plums.’ Late potatoes 
look fine. 

Rome, Oneida Co, July 24—Hay harvest- 
ing is nearly finished with a two-thirds 
crop. Pastures are getting short and cows 
have shrunk half in milk. Oats are headed 
well but short. Corn doing finely and late 
potatoes doing well. Red and black rasp- 
berries are good, black caps selling at 8c 
per qt, and red at 10 to lle. New potatoes 
sell at $1.20 per bu; the crop is very small, 
there being no more than four or five in a 
hill. The late rains have helped sugar 
beets. 


Jersey Cows Slaughtered—The herd of 
Jersey cows owned by Duance Brown of No 
Pharsalia, Chenango Co, were examined by 
Dr F. W. Smith of the state board of health, 
and 21 of them condemned to be killed. The 
entire herd consisted of only 26 animals, and 
the number responding to the tuberculin 
is a large percentage of the herd. At the 
slaughtering were present Speaker §S. F. 
Nixon, Commissioner of Agriculture C. A. 
Wieting, F. E. Dawley and the assembly 
committee having charge of matters of this 
kind. There is some little discussion as to 
who shall have control of the tuberculosis 
work in N Y state. The state board of 
health wants to have the charge, the vet- 
erinary surgeons of the state ask that their 
association be given full control. while the 
commissioner of agriculture thinks his de- 
partment ought to look after the matter. 
The assembly committee has not decided 
which organization will finally be authoriz- 
ed to examine dairy herds. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Suffolk Co, July 22—Dry weather 
continued until after the 15th. The hay 
crop was very light. Wheat all cut and 
while the straw was mostly short the grain 
appears to be good. Oats will be light, Set- 
ting cauliflowers now in order. Prospect for 
fruit not very good. 

Orient, Suffolk Co, July 24—Recent rains 
have greatly benefited crops. Early pota- 
toes are being harvested and the crop is 
generally good. G. W. Hallock & Son have 
been shipping potatoes for some time and 
the harvest is in full sway with them. They 
now employ over 40 hands on their farm of 
nearly 80 acres, almost every foot of which 
is under cultivation. Mr Hallock reported 
the potato crop as generally satisfactory, 
tubers of fair size and good quality and 
yield good. Onions are somewhat spotted, 
but as a whole promise a very fair crop. 
Thrips have been troublesome in places. 
The Hallock farm is a model of its kind and 
is well worth a visit. The produce is ship- 
ped by boat across the sound, going to 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, Spring- 
field and Boston, these markets paying bet- 
ter than the N Y market. The farm runs 
to the water’s edge, where a large wharf 
and storehouse afford facilities for a rapid, 
easy handling of the crops. A large, hand- 
some steamer, the Halyoke, the old English 
name for Hallock, was built for and is 
owned by the Hallocks, and all their prod- 








uce is shipped on this. Considerable is 
bought on neighboring farms for shipment, 
Carrots, squashes and cucumbers will fol- 
low the potatoes and onions. The farm has 
cold storage accommodations for 2700 bu of 
carrots and they are kept very successfully 
for the spring markets. Cucumbers are 
grown for market and _ not for pickles, 
Pickle growing was tried on the farm some 
years ago, but Mr Hallock thinks it does 
not pay. He says that it required the most 
labor to harvest of any crop he has ever 
grown and was the least profitable. Wild 
cherries are a heavy crop. 


Moving South. 


ELMER E. REYNOLDS, NORTH CAROLINA. 








Handsomely illustrated handbooks have 
been prepared by various southern states 
and railroads, and sent free to the pros- 
pective home seeker. This literature with 
few exceptions is prepared by interested 
writers, who give the facts as foundation 
for persuasive arguments, leaving unwrit- 
ten information which might weaken the 
force of their plea. Exceptionally large 
yields and profits, fertile soils, railway fa- 
cilities, etc, are made prominent, while the 
failures, low prices, extortionate transpor- 
tation rates and fertilizer bills are never 
taken into account. Literature of this kind 
is often misleading. No northern or west- 
ern man can form a correct idea of southern 
farming until he investigates for him- 
self, and then he should not take for grant- 
ed all the land and immigration agents and 
local representatives of colony companies 
tell him. Neither should he base his calcu- 
lations on what the community or section 
may be at some future time, but on what 
it is to-day. There is no Eldorado of wealth 
lying hidden in the unimproved portions of 
the south for northern farmers. All sec- 
tions of the south can be improved by more 
intelligent cultivation and the adoption of 
practical farm methods, yet large tracts of 
wild lands on which the natives have at- 
tempted no improvement would better be 
let alone by the average northern settler. 

Except in the mountain valleys and al- 
luvial bottoms there is very little wild land 
in the south Atlantic states possessing the 
fertility of the newly-cleared lands gf the 
north, Worn-out, crop-ri.den lands can be 
improved much more rapidly, at less ex- 
pense, and bring earlier returns than the 
unimproved lands. Both unimproved and 
worn-out soils can be easily brought to pro- 
ductiveness and kept in that condition per- 
manently by careful cultivation and ferti- 
lization. The colony system has many dis- 
advantages. The companies who organize 
these often select the most unproductive, 
worthless land, because it can be purchased 
at a low price and will give them a greater 
margin of profit. Then the school, church 
and social privileges are meager. The set- 
tler in the established communities has the 


experience of neighbors to guide him. He 
will find the native population sociable, 
kind and obliging and if he be worthy, 


pleased to make new comers contented and 
happy. 

There is plenty of room in every southern 
community for sever@ good northern farm- 
ers, and they will be welcomed. My ad- 
vice to the home-seeker is to locate in a 
thrifty neighborhood, near a growing man- 
ufacturing town. There are hundreds of 
such throughout the south. But not all who 
settle in the most favorable locations are 
successful. Many return to their old homes 
disappointed and poorer than when they 
left, yet a large number who never had a 
possibility of owning a farm and home 
back north are the happy possessors of 
comfortable southern farm homes. There 
is as much, or more, in the man as in the 
land. A pleasant home and a farm capable 
of producing a substantial living can be 
secured in any of the southern states for 
less money than in any other portion of 


the Union, and a living can be obtained 
on the average southern farm with less 


labor than in the colder northern states. 
But the opportunities for money making 
are fewer than in sections near the large 
northern markets. The south is a good 
country and is improving. 





Country Produce Markets. 





CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, dressed 
beef steady at $8 75@9 p 100 lbs, pork rib 


8 50@9, sausage 6%4c p Ib, live veal 6c, dress- 
ed 10@12c, mutton 8@9c, dressed chickens 12 

















@15c, ducks 18@20c, live broilers. 1@1 25 p 
pr, squabs 3 p dz, fresh eggs 12@15c p dz, 
mixed oats 37c p bu, loose hay 12@15 p ton. 
Potatoes 75c@1 p bu, onions 1@1 25, turnips 
50@60c, cabbage 1 p dz, peas 1 75@2 p bu, 
sweet corn 15c p dz, string beans 50c p bu, 
tomatoes 15¢c p dz, carrots 30c p dz bchs, 
beets 25c, mint 40c, parsley 50c, radishes 12c, 
squash 15¢c p dz, cucumbers 30c. 

At New Haven, native peas $1 25@1 75 
p bu, string beans 75c@1 25, new potatoes 


1@1 25 p bu, old 75@80c, onions 80@85c, 
cabbage 2 75@3 50 p 100, parsley 25c p dz 
behs, carrots 20c, lettuce 25@40c, beets 2 p 
100 behs, cauliflower 175 p dz, summer 


squash 1 p 100, cucumbers 50c@1, spinach 
50c p bu, tomatoes 1 50@1 75 p cra, early 
apples 1 25 p bu, blackberries 9@10c p qt, 
huckleberries 8@10c, black raspberries 11@ 
12c, watermelons 20@25 p 100. Fresh eggs 
20@22c p dz, chickens 11@12c p lb 1 w, 20@ 
2c d w, roosters 8c 1 w, broilers. 25@30c 
dw. Corn 42@48c p bu, oats 31@32c, bran 
17@18 pn ton, middlings 16@18, loose hay 
18@19, oat straw 11@12. 

At Waterbury, potatoes $1 p bu, onions 1, 
cabbage $4@5 p 100, turnips 50c p bu, green 
peas $1 50, string beans 1, blackberries 8c 
p qt, black raspberries 10c, watermelons 15@ 
25 p 100. Fresh eggs 23c p dz, colistorageléc, 
chickens l6c p 1b 1 w, 16@20c d w, turkeys 
12c 1 w, 20c d w, ducks 16c d w. Corn 45c 
p bu, oats 34c, bran 16@18 p ton, middlings 
17@18, cottonseed meal 23, loose hay 10@16, 
baled 14@17, oat straw 10, rye 12. Good to 
best steers 4@5 p 100 lbs, mixed 3@5. 

At Norwich, fresh eggs 18@20c p dz, 
dressed chickens lic p Ib, broilers $1 p pr, 
dressed beef 84%@9c p Ib, live veal 5%c. 
Corn 4&c p bu, oats 35c, bran 17 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18 50, loose hay 18@20, rye straw 16. 
New Rose potatoes 110 p bu, turnips 40c, 
string beans 1, cabbage 4@7 p 100, lettuce 
25c p dz, green corn 20c, huckleberries 10c 
p qt, black raspberries 10c, red 12c, black- 
berries 8c, 





The Hop Movement and Market. 
At New York, there is not much to say 


concerning the market, as new features are 
almost entirely lacking. It is necessary to 
revise prices somewhat, as the quality of 
hops in the market will not command much 
over quotations. There is scarcely any 
movement at the primary markets. Re- 
ports from the yards indicate a rather un- 
satisfactory growth, but there is no wun- 
usual complaint of lice or other vermin, 
and it is probable that the crop is in as 
good shape and perhaps better than usual 
at this season. Much the same conditions 
appear to be prevalent in England as in 
this country. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW, YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 15@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

N Y state crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 15@17 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@10 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: ; 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl _ time 
July 18 lastyr ’98 Jastyr 
Domestic receipts, bales; 1,120 347 151,859 125,103 
Exports to Europe, 543 208 =: 107,734 89,073 


Imports from Europe, 5 — 2.788 5,509 

OAKLAND, Livingston Co, N Y—There are 
only a few growers left in this county. In 
all the old yards, hops killed out badly dur- 
ing the winter, and the dry weather will 
shorten the crop even more. 

ONEONTA, Otsego Co, N Y—Hops in this 
section are not looking well, except one or 
two small yards. There will not be as many 
harvested as last year. Only one new yard 
was set out this season, and that takes the 
place of one plowed up in the spring. As 
yet there is no complaint of the blight in 
this immediate vicinity. 

WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y—The hop 
crop in this state must be much lighter than 
last year. Various opinions are expressed 
from 25 to 33 per cent less. The curled 
leaf blight seems to be the worst thing 
which has come upon the crop. This is not 
a new disease, but is more severe this year. 
Nothing is known of the cause or how to 
avoid it. It has been called a scald from 
hot sunshine, and remarks are made about 
hot days and cold nights. Notheory accounts 
for it. Perhaps the extreme dry weather 
in May. coming just as the hovs began to 





HOPS AND MILK 


grow had.something to do with the present 
light growth. 

SALEM, Marion Co, Ore—Warm weather 
last two weeks has caused the lice to almost 
wholly disappear, and the prospect now is 
most encouraging. The vines are turning 
in color from dark to a bright pale green, 
and everything seems to indicate that the 
quality of the Oregon hops will be the best 
for years. There are many opinions as to 
the quantity that’ will be grown. With all 
the missing hills last year we had 70,000 
bales, and this year should favorable condi- 
tions continue, it seems almost certain there 
will be from 80,000 to 90,000 bales. Among 
the best growths in Oregon may be men- 
tioned those of Messrs Harvey Coyle, Gil- 
bert & Patterson, Spalding, John Cooper, 
Lafe Cavanaugh, Burch & Orr, Frank Dur- 
bin, Oleson and Jones & Beers. The crop 
of A. B. Gibson is very fine. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, July 24—The advance in 
New York last week was more than 
equaled here this week. Cheese was wanted 
not only for export but for home trade, 
and competition for the latter was parti- 
cularly active. Two new buyers, one rep- 
resenting a New York house, the other a 
Chicago firm, have been regularly repre- 
sented here the last few weeks, and there 
is every evidence that cheese will sell here 
this season for all it is worth. The usual 
complaints of shrinkage abound, but so far 
as can be iearned milk is off from the flush 
only about as it usually is at this time of 
year. The rains of last week were a great 
benefit to the growing crops, but on milk 
they only had the effect of checking the 
shrinkage for a short time and did not in- 
crease the flow. It is calculated here that 
there is a shortage in the make of United 
States and Canada of nearly 200,000 bxs. 
This does not show in the receipts or ex- 
ports yet, for the reason that stock is sold 
up about two weeks closer to the hoop 
than it usually is. The general belief is 
that cheese is a good purchdse at present 
time and that it will sell higher within a 
reasonably short period. 


Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 502 bxs at 8%4c, 5206 at 8%c; large 
white, 640 at 8%c, 210 at 8%c; small white, 


120 at 8l%c, 350 at 854c, 410 at 8%c, 960 at 
8%c; small colored, 640 at 814c, 420 at 8%c, 
166 at 8%c. Total 9624 bxs against 8746 one 
year ago, and 10,575 two years ago. The 
price is %c higher than it was either of 
those years. Sales of creamery butter were 
152 pkgs all at 18c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 818 bxs 
large at 8%4c, 160 do at pt, and 5 


5274 small 
all at 84%c. Also 38 pkgs dairy butter at 
16@17c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts again somewhat 
lighter, market otherwise unchanged. Aver- 
age surplus price $1.19 p can of 40 qts, ex- 
change price 2%c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended July 24 were as follows: 








Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY. LE& West RR, 31,998 1,466 605 
N Y Central. 15,554 383 424 
N Y. Ont & West, 37.016 2,998 a 
West Shore. 9,465 1,316 203 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,459 186 7 
N Y¥ & Putnam. 3.661 _— —_ 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38.339 784 — 
Long Island, 21 - _ 
N J Central, 1.792 3% —_ 
HRT Co, 2.772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ _ 

- —— 

Total receipts. 173,496 7.478 1,32 
Daily av this week, 24,785 1,968 175 
Daily av last week, 24.983 1,038 222 


Milk Notes. 


Milk producers at Deposit, N Y, find a 
market for much of their milk with the 
New York condensed milk company, which 
buys by the 100 lbs for condensing. Prices 
as fixed for the year ending Sept, 1899, areas 
follows: Oct, 1898, $1.20, Nov 1.30, Dec 1.30, 
Jan, 1899, 1.30, Feb 1.30, March 1.10, April 1, 
May 80c, June 70c, July 80c, Aug 90c, Sept 
1.10; an’ average of 1.06 2-3 per 100 lbs. The 
company ships. weekly 873 40-qt cans of fluid 
milk and 3614 cases of condensed milk. The 
freight rate to Jersey City is.29c per can. 

At a considerable number of stations in 
the Lackawanna route union a uniform price 
of 54c per can of 40 qts is obtained. Wind- 
sor, NY, ships an average of 600 cans week- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


| ig White Winter Seed Rye noted for its productive- 

ness both in grain and etraw. Awarded first prize at several 
New York State and American Institute fairs, also first at the 
Tennessee Centennial and atthe Missouri, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts State Fairs; for illustration see Sept. 11, 1897, Agricultur- 
ist. Price, $1 per bushel. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y 





EED Wheat Circular. Comparing yields. 15 to 50 bushels; 
Cs ee varieties. SMI'TH'S POTATO FARM, Manches- 
ter, N.Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GG Preservative. Worth its weight in gold. The latest 

“4 discovery. Wil perfectly preserve for one year and if it 
fails money will be refunded. Puckaye of preservative  costin 
#2.50 will preserve 300 dozen ezgs. LONG ISLAND PUOULTR 
CU.,48 Wall Street, New York. 





WwW ANTED—Farmer over forty; experienced salesman to assist 
locally; also special man with horse, on salary, wagon fur- 
nished. AMERICAN SILO-SEED CU., Buffalo, N. ¥. 





CT and India Packet Teas can't be beat. For particulars 
address EAST INDIA BAZAAR, %3 Broadway, New York. 





YT Say your picture and $1.0. Will return 12 fine Carbonette 
a copies. HOWAKD, Photographer, Uriando, Florida. 





ws Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
4 MARBACH & CO., 89 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





I EGISTERED Jersey Calves. Scotch Collie Pups. JANE 


CLOUD, Kennett §q., Pa. 








ly through the Empire State dairy company; 
Schenevus, 560 cans, shipped by Henry 
Petry; Maryland, 500, by Robinson & Haw- 
kins; Sanitaria Springs, 425, by William 
Slotman; Richmondville, 210, by Wenzel & 
Chrisbenheimer; Harpersville, 425, by Wil- 
liam Slotman; Afton, 425, by Church & 
Nickerson. Bainbridge ships 980 cans by W. 
A. Wright, receiving 58%c per can. At Ot- 
ego, 425 cans are shipped by Wescott, 70c 
per 100 lbs being paid, equal to 56c per can. 
At all these points 32c per can is the freight 
rate to Jersey City. 


An average of 1750 cans are shipped each 
week from Hamden & Delancey in the On- 
tario route union, producers receiving 65c 
per 100 lbs. The freight rate to Jersey City 
is 29c per can. The McDermott-Bunger 
dairy company handles the milk in this 
section. 


i 

Pennsylvania farmers living along the line 
of the Phila and W Chester electric railway 
have met and are asking a rate of pay for 
milk to producers equal to half the retail 
price. or about 3c p qt in summer and 4c in 


winter. They are considering the advisa- 
bility of forming a local milk producers’ 
ass’n. 


If the opinion quite often expressed is 
true, that the solution of the milk ques- 
tion is for farmers to own their stations, 
cure, make up, ship and sell their dairy 
products, the sooner they realize this fact 
the better. The F S M P A‘should at the 
earliest possible time appoint a carefully 
selected and suitable committee to investi- 
gate this phase of the problem and learn 
what can be done. To delay is only to lose 
the confidence of the m@mbers in the ability 


of the ass’n to do anything. Such a 
committee should carefully stu2y the 
whole subject and learn what prog- 
ress in organization has been made 
elsewhere. This need not interfere with 
or hinder the efforts of the present 
contracting committee. It would be in 


sympathy with them. Contract if possible 
by all means. Perhaps a joint co-opera- 
tive contract with the present distributors 
would be a good thing. But seek for prog- 
ress somewhere. Do something. Farmers’ 
stock creameries and cheese factories are 
moves in the right direction, particularly 
when located on lines of railroad.—[C. H. 
Curtis, Oneida Co, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 












































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 } 1898 
Chicago .. 70} 78%} 32%) 34%, | 24%) 28 
New York 754g) 82 7 ‘ 294) .30 
Boston — — 43 | Al 3344 
Toledo .70%4| .76%4; .34%4) 34 | .25%%) 243 
St Louis -70%)} .73 32 33 24 
Minneapolis ...| .67%4) .88 -29 | .32%) 23 | 24% 
SEE cane werke ce | .96 4544] 3114) — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
| RSBRSP ES 70% ally 19% 
Dee.......+ 12% 30% 20 





At Chicago, extreme weakness has pre- 
vailed in the wheat market much of the 
time the past 10 days. Not until the con- 
tract grade worked under 70c p bu and Sept 
to only a shade better than that did buy- 
ers come to the rescue, causing a favorable 
reaction. The situation as a whole is much 
as outlined in our review of a week ago. 
The bears have made the most of the prog- 
ress in harvesting operations and generally 
good weather in the spring wheat terri- 
tory. Furthermore they have pointed to 
the liberal stocks in sight in this country 
and abroad and have endeavored to dwarf 
the fact that the home crop must fall far 
short of last year’s record breaker. 

But as the almanac would say, “About 
this time look out ior hot winds in the 
northwest.” In fact some recent rumors 
of possible damage to the spring wheat 
crop were effective in checking the decline 
and effected a slight price reaction. Taken 
as a whole, crop and harvest conditions 
seem to be progressing in a normal manner 
and farmers are to be congratulated in se- 
curing their wheat. Exports of wheat and 
flour continue fairly liberal, but not espe- 
cially large, and western Europe is getting 
a normal amount from all countries, includ- 
ing our own. Foreign crop advices are 
without importart change and much as re- 
cently reported. The dept of agri at Wash- 
ingtoa, in sending out its monthly crop bul- 
fetin, states the Russian yield is variously 
estimated at 85 to 120 million bushels short 
of last year. This subject to later modifica- 
tion, however, and had iittle influence on 
values. 

Operators in ‘e corn market evidently 
do not fear a short crop, and have shown 
a willingness to permit prices to sag a little 
further to the basis of about 32c p bu for 
Sept and scant 3lc for Dec befo reaction 
took piece. Speculative market is generally 
active, a goud many holders showing a dis- 
position to sell out, due partly to weak for- 
ez, advices and the progress of the home 
crop. Domestic markets are generally 
easy, receipts at primary points fairly lib- 
eral, shipping demand good at the low level 
of prices. No 2 in store 32%@33c p bu, car 
lots in shipping order usual premium. 

General easiness has prevailed in the oats 
market, new crop for delivery any time in 
Scpt selling a shade under 20c p bu, May 
20%4c. No 2 mixed oats in store quotable 
around 24%c. New oats are moving and 
receipts up to the present time rather small. 
The market is without important new fea- 
ture, moderate demand for round lots for 
shipment, partly on export account. No 2 
white by sample 244%46@27c p bu. 

Rye showed a little inclination to follow 
wheat, declining to the basis of 53%c p bu 
for No 2 in store, Sept 524%2@53c. Receipts 
and demand both small. 

Barley easy with a moderate movement 
to the east, market devoid of important 
feature. Offerings were noted of new feed 
barley to be delivered during Aug at 34c 
p bu. Common to good malting grades are 
quotable at 36@4ic. 

Flaxseed more active with a liberal busi- 
ness in Sept delivery around 95144@96c p bu. 
Demand is fair with some inquiry on ex- 
port account, but little business reported. 

Grass seeds without important change, 
prime timothy for Aug delivery quotable at 
$2 55@2 60 p ctl, Oct 2 50@2 55. New clover 
seed, Oct delivery, quotable around 7 50 p 
ctl and little doing. 

At New York, prices were lower due to 
heavy movement in wheat at primary 
points. There was a slight hardening be- 
cause of report of crop damage and the 
fact that shippers are taking grain freely. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 











The speculative trade is small. No 2 red 
winter 754%@i6c p bu, with Sept delivery 
selling around 76%c. Trade in flour small. 
Corn firm, but excellent weather conditions 
in the corn belt and a liberal supply pre- 
vented any marked change in quotations. 
No 2 spot sold around 39c with free on 
board at the usual premium. No 2 mixed 
oats 29%4,@29'%4c, choice white clipped 3@5c 
higher. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 











COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1899} 1898} 1899} 1898} 1899} 1893 
Chicago, 2 100 Ibs .. |$5.85}$5.65| $4.55| $4.10! $5.25} $4.85 
New York. ...| 5.75] 5.50) 4.90] 4.30) 5.00) 5.00 
Pbk cb cndie amas 5.75 5.40) 4.40) 4.25) 5.35 oo 
Kansas City ......... 5.50) 5.35) 4.20 4.00) 5.20) 4.7 
PRE occ ccccusccs 5.65} 5.00) 4.35! 4.20! 5.00 4.60 








At Chicago, the strong features of the 
cattle market have been very generally 
maintained, temporary shortages having 
aided in keeping up the firm tone. Again, 
the proportion of good, dry fed cattle has 
been running light, while grassy and coarse 
sorts are in ample supply. The usual sea- 
sonable quietude prevails, however, and it 
is difficult to sustain prices above a reason- 
able figure. Quotations, while not as high 
as noted a week ago, are fairly firm at 
$5 85 for top grades of beef cattle, with 
sales at 575@5 80. The cow trade is quite 
satisfactory, desirable lots working out well 
around 4 50@4 75, the poorer class dragging 
at 4 and lower, bulls 3@4 40. 

Stockers and feeders have been charac+ 
terized by continued dullness, very few 
good feeding cattle showing up among ar- 
rivals. Demand, however, is light, and the 
stocker end of the market is at present 
a small affair. Selected young stock goes 
at $4 60@4 75, sales mostly at 3 75@4 40, 
calves 6@6 50, some fancy bring as high 
as 6 75, 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@5 8 Poor to fcy bulls, $7 00@ 475 
Good te ome 1150 to Canners. 2 50@ 325 
450 500@5 50 Feeders, heavy, 400@ 475 
= to ‘fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 454) to 850 Ibe, 4 00@ 5 10 
440@465 Calves. 300 lbs up 3 00@ 5 25 
cn to fey cows and Calves, veal. 450@ 675 
heifers, 4 S0@5 00 Milch cows, each, 25 00@48 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@i 25 


The hog market exhibits a series of ups 
and downs, in the main holding very firm, 
but showing a tendency to “spread” in 
price, owing to the widening quality of ar- 
rivals. The top notch of the year, $4 65, has 
been touched several times during the week 
and from that the range has been down to 
4 20. Late sales of selected heavy weights 
and light hogs have been made at 4 50@ 
455. Packers are inclined to be somewhat 
conservative while the market is running 
high, meanwhile receipts are lighter than 
last week and also less than a year ago. 

The demand for sheep has not been very 
strong, yet prices have kept up remarkably 
well. Some little fluctuation from day to 
day has been the rule, but under short 
supply and the usual percentage of com- 
mon and medium stock which retards the 
market, the tendency has been rather more 
up than down. Choice sheep command $5 25, 
common and medium 4@4 75, best year- 
lings 5 40, lambs 6 50@6 85. 

At Pittsburg, all grades of cattle were 
firm and higher Monday of this week. Re- 
ceipts were 65 carloads and demand strong. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 160 lbs, $5 4545 75 Toor to good fat bulls, $3 ON@4 30 


Good, 1200 to 40 lbs, =515@540 Poor to good fatecows, 225G4 25 
Fair, 00 to 1108 lbs. 455a495 WHeifers. 700 to ll ibs, 4 004 9A 


Common, 700 to 906 lbs, 420@450 Bologna cows,phd, 8 00@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 4@4 i F'sh cows & springers, 20 0650 (0 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@4.0 V eal calves, 6 WOGT 10 


The heg market was active, Monday’ssup- 
ply amounting to 30 double decks. Transac- 
tions largely around $4 85, with pigs at 4 70 
@4 80, heavy hogs 4 75@4 80. Sheep in good 
demand with the supply limited to 15 double 
deck cars. Good mutton sheep sold at 4 50 
@4 75, while lambs brought 4@6. Calves 
were steady at 6@7. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market was steady 
Monday of this week, with receipts amount- 
ing to 140 cars. Prices remained firm. Good 
shipping steers sold at $4 60@5 65, with 
fancy at a slight premium. Stockers and 
feeders in fair demand at 3 75@4 50. Hogs 
were active and all grades 5c higher. Re- 
ceipts on Monday amounted to 90 double 
deck cars. The bulk of the supply sold 
around 4 80. Twenty double deck carloads 
of sheep were received on Monday. The 





market was strong, good to choice mutton 
sheep selling at 4 50@5 15, yearlings 5 25, 
lambs dull and bringing 4 50@6 25. Veal 
calves were in good supply and prices were 
slightly lower, the bulk of the offerings go- 
ing at 6. 

At New York, the market is firm and 
slightly higher for best grades of cattle 
and there was no decline in common stuff. 
Ordinary to choice steers sold at $4 80@ 
5 85, with fancy about 6 10. Bulls and cows 
3@3 90 for common to good. Veal calves 
firm on light receipts, selling at 5@7. Hogs 
weak, good to prime heavy and medium 
worth 4 80@4 90, a few choice light hogs and 

pigs 5. Sheep in slightly better demand, 
but lambs slow. Selected wethers 5 12%, 
ordinary to choice lambs 5 124%@7 15, 
dressed mutton 6@9. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the strength of the market is 
in the dearth of arrivals, shippers report- 
ing difficulty in buying horses in the coun- 
try. There is a considerable number of 
buyers in the market, in fact more than 
the supply warrants. Prices are therefore 
very firm and the market more active than 
usual at this season. 


Express and heavy draft, $75@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 50@115 
Carriage teams, 225.4 650 
Drivers, 60@ 350 
Saddle horses, 65.2200 
General purpose, 30@55 


THE DAIRY [IIARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


Butter is in the midst of the usual sum- 
mer quietude and a sluggish movement is 
the ebest that can be reported. Receipts 
have kept up well and there has been some 
accumulation resulting in the easing off of 
prices. This applies especially to the me- 
dium and lower grades, but it has also had 
an effect upon the market throughout. The 


‘revival of good pasturage has not worked 


to the advantage of the butter market, as it 
is certain to increase the make, and dealers 


‘recognizing this fact are willing to re- 


duce their asking prices rather than have 
the goods accumulate on their hands. Ex- 
port business has helped out a little more 
for a week or two past and may be stimu- 
lated by the lower range, but it is a capric- 
ious factor as far as butter is concerned, 
and not to be counted upon until the tran- 
saction has really taken place. The quality 
of butter now arriving at the markets is 
generally good. 

New York State—At Albany, unchanged, 
poor grades dull. Good to ch cmy tubs 18 
@19c p lb, prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 20c, fine 19c, N 
Y emy 18@19c, dairy 17@18c.—At Buffalo, 
western extra cmy 18%c, firsts 17%c, good 
to ch 16@17c, N Y and Pa cmy 17@18c, dairy 
16@17c.—At Watertown, ch dairy léc, fair 
to good 14@15c. 

At New York, no change of importance, 
the requirements of the market being very 
moderate. Western extra cmy 18c p lb, 
firsts 17@1714c, seconds 16%c, thirds 15@lé6c, 
N Y extra cmy 18c, firsts 174@17%c, thirds 
to seconds 15@1l7c, N Y fcy dairy 17c, firsts 
16@164%c, Welsh tubs, fcy 17c, firsts 16@ 
16%4c, imt cmy extra 15%@l6c, western 
dairy, finest 14@14%c, western factory 13 
@13%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
moderate, demand fair. Elgin cmy extra 
18144@19c p lb, firsts 174%@18c, seconds 16@ 
l7c, imt cmy 13@1éc, ladles 13 @14%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts fairly 
liberal, prices easier. Separator cmy extra 
19@20c p lb, firsts 18@19c, gathered cream, 
extra 18@19c, firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 15@17c, 
ladles 13@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, in good supply and 
active demand. Good to ch cmy tubs 13@ 
13%c p Ib, dairy 12@12%c.—At Cincinnati, 
steady. Ohio cmy, fcy separator 16c, gather- 
ed cream 14@l5ic, fcy Elgin 19@20c, dairy 
2 


At Boston, the market continues quiet, 
and a dull, easy feeling prevails, although 
prices are as yet fairly steady. Vt and 
N H extra cmy, asst sizes 181%,@18%c p Ib, 
northern N Y 18%@18%c, western 18%@ 
18%, northern firsts 17%@18c, eastern 16@ 
18c, Vt extra dairy 17c, N Y 16@17c, N Y 
and Vt firsts 15c, seconds 14c, western imt 
cmy 144%@15c, ladles 134%@1l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 
New York State—At Albany, higher for 














Full cream cheddars 8@9c p Ib, 
skims 3@6c, imt Swiss 13@ 


fine goods. 
flats 74@8%c, 


14c.—At Rochester, full cream 9%c.—At 
3uffalo, fey full cream 84%@8%c, dairy 7@ 
7i%c, skims 2@3c. 


At New York, under moderate arrivals 
and fairly brisk demand, the market shows 
a firm tone. N Y full cream, ch large white 
8144c p lb, good to prime 8%4@8%c, ch large 
colored 8i4c, good to prime 84@8&%c, com- 
mon to fair 7@8c, ch small colored 84%4@8%c 
white 84%4@8%c, good to prime&84@8%c, com- 
mon to fair 7@8c, light skims 64%@7\c, part 
skims 54%@6'éc, full skims 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet with full offerings. N Y full cream, 
fey small 8%@9c p ib, fair to ch 84@8%c, 
Ohio flats fey 8@8\c, fair to good 7 %@7%c, 
part skims 64%@7%4c, Swiss 10@1I1c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm un- 
der lighter supplies. N Y full cream, large 
94%,@9'%4c p Ib, flats 9%@9%c, small 9%4@9%c, 
Ohio picnic 9@94c 

Ohio—At Calanaien. N Y full cream ched- 
dars llc p lb, Ohio flats 10c, limburger 131%4c, 
imt Swiss 15%c.—At Cincinnati, demand 
good, market firm. Good to prime Ohio flat 
8%4c, family favorite 9c, twins 94%c, Young 
America 10%c. 

At Boston, a firm tone, but demand is 
light. N Y small extra 8%@8%c p Ib, firsts 
74%4,@8c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 8%4@ 
8%c, firsts 74%@8c, seconds 6@7c, sage 9c, 
western extra twins 8%c, fair to good 74@ 
8c, Ohio flats 8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI®PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, chickens 17@ 
18c p lb 1 w, 19@20c d w, broilers 27@29c d w, 


turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12%,@14c d w, ducks 
8@9c 1 w, 9@10e d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c 


d w, fresh eggs 18c p dz, cold storage 14@ 
15e. Potatoes $2 25@2 50 p bbl, cabbage 
4@5 p 100, green peas 3 p bbl, beans 60@75c 
p bu, corn 1 50@1 75 p 100, celery 2 50@3 p 
dz bchs, apples 2@3 p bbl, blackberries 
8@9c p qt, black raspberries 8@10c, water- 
melons 15@20 p 100, muskmelons 5@8. Corn 
42@44c p bu, oats 35@38c, bran 14@15 p ton, 
middlings 15@17, cottonseed meal 22, loose 
hay 9@12, baled 10@12, clover 8@10, oat 
straw 4@5, rye 7@9. 

At Buffalo, ch southern potatoes $1 15@ 


1 50 p bbl, home-grown 50@60c p bu, onions 
2 25@2 50 p bbl, green beans 70@75c p bu, 


p dz bchs, carrots 8@10c, 
cucumbers 25@30c p dz, 
parsley 10@12c p dz, 
sweet corn 10@ 
Huckle- 


new beets 8@10c 
cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
egg plant 75c@1 p dz, 
squash 1 25@1 50 p bbl-cra, 
12¢c p dz, tomatoes 1 50@1 75 p bu. 


berries 9@10c p qt, blackberries 8@10c, cur- 
rants 5@7c, apples 2 25@3 25 p bbl, water- 


melons 9@12 p 100. Fresh eggs 14@14%c 
p dz, fowls 10@10%c p 1b 1 w, 10@11c d w, 
turkeys 9@1lec 1 w, 12@13c d w, spring ducks 
60@75¢e p pr 1 w. 

At Rochester, chickens 12@13c p lb d w, 
ducks 10c 1 w, 18c d w, fowls 9c 1 w, 12c 
d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@15c d w, fresh eggs 
15@16c p dz. Bran 14@15 p ton, middlings 
15@16, hay 7@10, oat straw 5@7, rye straw 
10@12. Cabbage 5c p head, cucumbers 30c 
p dz, green peas 1 p bu, lettuce 18@20c p dz, 
onions $1 50 p bu, radishes 15@18c p dz, po- 
tatoes 2@2 50 p bbl, watermelons 15@20c ea, 

At Watertown, green peas 50@75c p bu, 
string beans 75c, onions 75c, new potatoes 
75@80c, lettuce 4c p bch, onions 3c, beets 4c, 
radishes 4@5c, cucumbers 1@2c ea, squash 
3c ea, cabbage 3@4c p lb. Fresh eggs 13@ 
14c p dz, fowls 8@9c p 1b 1 w, 11@12c d w, 
broilers 12c 1 w, veals 5%c 1 w, 8@8%c d w, 
steers 3144@4l4c, dressed beef $5@6 50 p 100 
lbs, pork 4 { 50@5 Hay 8@10 p ton, straw 
4@5, oats 32c p bu, corn 40c. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, 
ch baled hay $18@18 50 p ton, No 1 17 50@18, 
— 14@15, new hay 16@16 50, rye straw 

50, oat and wheat 7@8. Fresh nearby 
cana 13@13°_e p dz, live fowls 12c p lb, ducks 
9@10c, dressed chickens 15@20c, roosters 
7l%4c. New apples 1@1 50 p bbl, blackber- 
ries 6@8c p qt, raspberries 3@5c p pt, cur- 


rants 7@&c p qt, watermelons 100@150 p car, 
or 14@18 p 100, Rose potatoes 2 p bbl, Bliss 
1 75, onions 90c@1 p bu. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 1 tim- 
othy hay $15@15 50 p ton, No 2 14@14 50, No 
3 12 50@13 50, clover mixed 13@13 50, straight 
rye straw 8 50@9, oat and wheat 6@8. Fresh 
eggs 11@12c p dz, spring chickens 11@12c p 
Ib, fowls 10%@lic, ducks 9@10c, roosters 
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25@30c ea. Fey potatoes 1 75@2 p bbl, prime 
1 25@1 75, onions 70@75c p bu, cabbage 1@2 
p 100, beets 14%@2c p bch, string beans 50@ 
80c p bu, cucumbers 10@12%c p bskt, corn 
8@12c p dz, blackberries 5@6c p qt, huckle- 
berries 7144@8c, raspberries 4@5c, peaches 
75c@1 50 p bx. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes steady 
under good supply, 338@35c p bu, onions 60@ 
70c, cabbage $10 p ton, apples 40@50c p bu, 
blackberries 4@6c p qt, watermelons 8@15 
p 100. Bran 14 p ton, shorts 13, middlings 
16, screenings 13, baled timothy hay 9 50@ 
10 50, clover 9@9 50, oat straw 3 50@4, rye 
4@4 50. Good to best steers 4 75@5 p 100 
lbs, mixed 3@5, veal calves 5 50@6 50, heavy 
hogs 4 35@4 40, sheep 3 50@4, milch cows 
25@40 ea, hides 7@8c p 1b, calfskins 9c. 
Poultry quiet and weak. Chickens 7@8c p 
lb 1 w, 9c d w, roosters 4c 1 w, turkeys 7c 
1 w, 8%ec d w, ducks 175 p pr il w, fresh 
eggs 11%@12c p dz. 

At Cincinnati, fresh eggs 9c p dz, chick- 
ens 8@914c p lb, roosters 4c, turkeys 6e, 
ducks 5@7\4c. Potatoes $1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
cabbage 90c@1, onions 2, cucumbers 15@20c 
p dz, egg plant 40@75c, apples 2@2 50 p bbl, 
watermelons 100@125 p car, dewberries 2 50 
@2 75 p bu-cra, huckleberries 2 50@3, cur- 
rants 2. Ch timothy hay 9 50@10 p ton, No 
i 9@9 50, pure clover 7 50@8, clover mixed 
8@8 50, rye straw 5 50@6, wheat and oat 
4 25@5. 


GENERAL /[IARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 

Beans. 

At New York, market quiet and without 
important features. Ch marrow $1 47%@ 
1 50 p bu, poor to good 1 20@1 45, ch medi- 
um 1 40, poor to good 115@1 35, ch pea 
1 37% @1 40, poor to good 1 15@1 35, red kid- 
ney, good to ch 1 65@1 70, white kidney 1 90 
@2, yellow eye 1 35@1 40, black turtle soup 
1 70, Cal limas 2 80, green peas 1 12%@1 15 
p bu. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, in light receipt and firm. 

Prime veals 9@9%c p lb, fair to good 74%@ 


81%c, common 6@7c, buttermilk calves 6@7c, 
grassers 5@6c, light pork 64%4,@7c, medium 


heavy 4@5c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, generally quiet and irregu- 
lar in quality and price. Fcy selected white 
17@18c p dz, mixed 16@16%4c, N Y and Pa, 
av best, loss = — 14c, western selected 
at mark 15@15'%c, av best 14%c, av good 
11% @12%e, siete $2 50@3 25 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal, but prices 
are held firmly for fancy stock. Nearby 
and Cape fey 21c p dz, ch eastern li6c, fair 
to good 14@15c, Vt and N H ié6c, western 
selected 14% @l5c, fair to good 13%@14%c, 
dirties and checks $2@3 p 30-dz case. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples are rather poor in 
quality, arrivals liberal, berries meet a good 
demand, melons pressing for sale. Apples, 
Nyack Pippins $1 50@2 p bbl, Sour Bough 
1@1 75, Red Astrachan 1@1 50, Fla pears 
2@4 p bbl, N J 2@2 50, apricots 12@15c p 8-lb 
bskt, southern peaches 1 50@4 p carrier, 
N J 50c@1 25 p bskt, plums 3@5c p qt, cher- 
ries, sweet 40@60c p 8-Ib bskt, sour 30@50c, 
currants 5@6c p ct, red raspberries 5@7c p 
pt, black. 3@6c, huckleberries 6@10c p qt, 
gooseberries 5@7c, blackberries 6@9c, musk- 
melons 50c@1 p bskt, watermelons 125@200 
p carload, or 18@25 p 100, Fla pineapples 
2@4 25 p case. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a fair trade at unchanged 
prices. Coarse corn meal 76@80c p 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits $1@1 02%, mid- 
dlings 16@19 p ton, winter bran 16@17 50, 
spring 15@15 50, linseed oil meal 24, rye feed 
80@85c p 100 Ibs, screenings 55@70c, prime 
cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, increased offerings cause 
further lowering of prices. Prime new 
timothy hay 82%@85c p 100 Ibs, No 1 75@80c, 
No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@55c, clover mixed 50@ 


5 %4@6c, 
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55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 385@40c, no grade 
35@40c, long rye straw 40@b50c. 


Potatoes. 


York, all good sorts are well 
taken, but poor lots drag. Fcy potatoes 
$2 25@2 50 p bbl, fair to prime 1@1 75, com- 
mon 50@75c, N C red sweets 3@3 50. 


Poultry. 

At New York, fair supply, light demand, 
market easy. Fresh-killed iced turkeys 
104%c p lb, Phila chickens, broilers 20@22c, 
small to medium 16@18c, western dry-pick- 
ed l6c, scalded 14@15c, N Y and .Pa fowls 
12@124%c, western 12%c, roosters 7@7%c, 
spring ducks 13@13%c, geese 18c, squabs 
$1 75@2 25 p dz. Live chickens 11@13c p lb, 
fowls 10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50 
@75e p pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, market well supplied, receipts 
only moderate. Northern and eastern fresh- 
killed fowls, extra 18c p lb, common to good 
1‘ @12c, broilers 18@20c, spring ducks 14@ 
16c. Western iced turkeys 10@l1lc, broilers 
15@16c, small 12@14c, fowls llc, roosters 7@ 
7c. Live fowls 10%@l1lc, roosters 6@7c, 
chickens 12@16c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in good demand and steady 
when choice. Beets $1@2 p 100 bchs, N J 
cucumbers 1@1 25 p bbl, cucumber pickles 
1 50@2 p 1006, L I cabbage 2 50@4 50 p 100, 
celery 25@35c p dz, egg plant 2@2 50 p bbl, 
green corn 25@75c p 100, peas 1 25@1 50 p 
1% bu-bag, peppers 50@75c p bu-bx, yellow 
squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 50c@1, string 
beans 50c@1 p bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl, 
tomatoes 50c@1 25 p bu-bx, onions, Orange 
Co red 1 50@2 p bag, N J and southern 2@ 
250 p bbl, Ky 2 62@2 75. 

Wool. 

At Boston, market active, prices advanc- 
ing, Ohio and Pa XX and above 31@322c p lb, 
X 27@28c, No 1 33@34c, No 2 31@32c, Mich X 
and above 24@25c, No 1 31@32c, No 2 29c, 
fine unwashed 19@20c, Mich delaine 29c, Ky, 
Ind and Mo combing and clothing, % blood 
23@24c, % blood 22@23c, Texas fine, scoured 
basis 48@58c, northern free, spring 46@48c, 
territory fine 51@53c, medium 42@46c. Aus- 
tralian combing 75@82c, Cape clothing 60@ 
62c, combing 65@67c. 


At New 





Partial Paralysis—D. P. D.’s cow can- 
not rise on her hind parts. Her appetite is 
good and she does not seem to be sick. Mix 
Z oz nux vomica and 4 oz sulphate of iron 
together and divide this into 24 doses. Give 
one morning and night in a quart of oat- 
meal gruel until all are taken. Repeat the 
above quantity if needed. 





The area under beets at Binghamton, N 
Y, according to the Sugar Trade Journal, 
is 1900 acres, nearly all of it showing a good 
stand at the opening of this month, and 
growers expecting a yield of 12 tons per 
acre. At Holland, Mich, out of 3700 acres 
contracted 3300 showed a good stand, ac- 
cording to the same authority, and out of 
4000 acres at Rochester, Mich, 3600 acres are 
promising. Throughout most of the west 
rainfall has been ample, and sugar beets 
seem to be doing well. This is true of Ill 
and Neb. 


MANY A MAN 


has been deterred fon buying an Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because 
his power was not heavy 
enough to 
run one. 
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New Treaty with Japan. 





A new treaty between the United States 
and Japan has gone into effect. Jutaro 
Komura, the present Japanese minister in 
Washington, says of the new treaty: “The 
countries with which Japan has made new 
treaties are the United States, Great Brit- 


ain, Germany, France, Nussia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Switzer- 


land and Peru. To undersiand the change 
it is necessary to look at the situation un- 
der the old treaties. These were essentially 
based on two principles: First, that foreign 
residents in Japan shail enjoy the privi- 
leges of extra territoriality, that is, they 
shall be amenable to the laws amd juris- 
diction of the consui of their own country, 
and not to Japanese jurisdiction; and sec- 
ond, that foreign residents in Japan shall 
be confined to certain onen Ports, outside of 
own 


which foreigners could not reside, 
property or engage in trade. The result 
was in effect about 15 or 16 systems of 


courts in Japan, for the purpose of trying 
foreigners who commit offenses in Japan. 
Furthermore, most of the powers claimed 
that Japanese laws were not binding upon 
foreigners. For instance, take our quaran- 
tine law. While it protected us as against 
our own peopl., there was no protection in 
the case of an infected foreign ship. The 
only excer..on to this refusal to recognize 
Japanese law was the United States, which 
recognized from the first the binding force 
of the Japanese law. 

“One of the bad effects of this system was 
that foreign residents had entire immu- 
nity from taxation, while Japanese paid 
all the taxes. All this has now disappeared 
and foreigners have the same privileges as 
well as the same obligations as the Japan- 
ese citizens, no more and no less. The first 
step in the new system is to put an end to 
the old fiction of extra territoriality, by 
which foreign citizens were judged by dif- 
ferent standards from Japanese. 

“The second essential thing is the open- 
ing of the entire interior of Japan to for- 
eign residents and trade. Until now there 


have been only five treaty ports, Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki, Kobe, Hakadote and 
Nigata. In these places foreigners had 


been able to live, to purchase property and 
to trade, but outside of these they could 
not even travel without a special permit. 
These five places are an insignificant part 
of Japan. Henceforth, the entire interior of 
the empire, with its populous cities and in- 
viting fields of industry, is thrown open to 
foreigners. They may live anywhere, en- 
gage in any kind of business and will be 
assured of the same protection to life and 
property that is given to the Japanese.” 
Prof Bemis on Trusts—Prof Edward W. 
Bemis of the Kansas agricultural college 
says that before the trust question ts sat- 
isfactorily settled “‘there must be such a 
change in our attitude toward government 
as will no longer render it possible for 
Standard oil influences to spend over $40,- 
000 a year in teaching the people economics 
and sociology, while the state of Illinois 
spends under $5000 for the sanfe purpose, or 
which renders it possible for American 
states to be contented with commissioners, 
state attorneys, etc, worth two or three 
thousand dollars a year, while a sugar re- 
finery or a railroad is ready to pay 10 times 
that amount for its talent wherewith to 
oppose or checkmate public control.” 








Railway Enterprises in China—The pro- 
posed American railway line in China will, 
it is claimed, prove an important link in 
a system connecting China with all the out- 
sides. world. Railway lines now existing, 
under construction or projected, form a 
great circle sweeping from Paris across 
Germany, Russia and Siberia to the Pacific, 
thence southward through China, skirting 
the Pacific coast, then eastward through 
Burmah and India to the Indian ocean and 
Arabian sea, and pushing thence for pass- 
ageway through Persia to complete the tour 
of the continent of Europe and Asia. Re- 
cently published statements by the treas- 
ury bureat of statistics show that the rail- 
way which the American syndicate has 
agreed to construct stretches northward 
from Canton to Hankow, the principal in- 
terior city of China, some 600 miles, and 
that a Belgian syndicate has a concession 





for construction of a road from Hankow 
north to connect with the existing line now 
reaehing Pekin, the capital; also that the 
American syndicate has an option for the 
right to construct this Hankow-Pekin line 
providing the Belgian syndicate shall omit 
to take advantage of its concession. From 
Pekin a road will connect with the Russian- 
Siberian line, which is now under construc- 
tion to Port Arthur, thus making the pro- 
posed American line an important link in 
a great system which will stretch from St 
Petersburg by way of Siberia and Port Ar- 
thur thrcugh China to Canton, immediately 
opposite the Philippine islands, only 600 
miles away. 





The Soldiers and Miss Gould—The en- 
listed men of the 6th Ohio, who profited 
considerably by Miss Helen Gould’s benevo- 
lence during their service in Cuba, have 
bourht her a little gold canteen to repre- 
sent their gratitude. On one side is an in- 
st iption which says that the gift is pre- 
sented “in recognition of the patriotism of 
an American woman,” and on the other ap- 
pears a drawing of a tent and a cot within 
it, to commemorate the fact that Miss 
Gould’s fund proviced cots for many of 
thein at a time Whren the conveniences were 
sorely néeded, 





A Vanderbilt Purchase—Harbor hills, 
one of the finest sections of woodland coun- 
try on Long Islana, has passed into the 
cortroi of the Vanderbilts, the price being 
about $75,000. The purchase comprises 225 


acres, and includes the highest point of 
land on the island. The main hill of the 
chain is said to be 25 feet- higher than 


Wheatley hills, where the homes of E. D. 
Morgan and William C. Whitney are. In- 
cluded in the purchase are a number of 
small farms at the base of the hills which 
were needed to give the owners of the hills 
outlets to the highways on all sides. The 
land lies entirely within the town of North 
Hempstead, and is near the Meadowbrook 
colony. It is said that William K. Vander- 
bilt, Corneiius Vanderbilt, Jr, and Clarence 
H. Mackay were interested in the purchase. 
It is also said that the Vanderbilts will 
erect a magnificent house, and the sur- 
rounding land will be laid out as a park. 


Ex-United States Senator Dawes advo- 


‘cates the state of Massachusetts exercising 


its right to buy the Boston and Albany rail- 
road on terms specified in its charter and 
also in the public statutes rather than per- 
mit its lease to the New York Central, 
which wants it. He takes this stand, ‘Just 
at this time when municipal, state and na- 
tional ownership of great corporations for 
public service is being agitated,’’ on the 
ground that the owners of the road are 
about to hand it over to an outside corpora- 
tion and he is opposed to the state’s losing 
its interest in the road. He would make a 
campaign issue of the matter. 


Preparing for 1900—The national demo- 
cratic committee has elected ex-Gov W. J. 
Stone of Missouri vice chairman. New sub- 
committees have been chosen. One, of 11 
members, is to be known as the executive 
committee and is to be charged with carry- 
ing out the policies of the larger body and 
with seeing its orders executed. The other, 
of seven members, is to be known as the 
Ways and means committee, and is to have 
charge of the national committee finances. 
The places are to go to men whose Zeal for 
Mr Bryan’s renomination is beyond the 
shadow of question. 


Anglo-American Alliance—The so- 
called Brice syndicate, with concessions 
to build 750 miles of railway from Han- 
kow in China to Canton, and the British 
syndicate, organized to co-operate with the 
American company by continuing the rail- 
way from Canton to Kow Loon, are said 
to be making efforts to bring about an 
Anglo-American alliance. Great Britain is 
determined to afford protection to the Brit- 
ish company, following out her policy of 
backing up her commercial enterprises with 
force of arms, if necessary, and when Chi- 
na threatened to withdraw the concessions 
for the railway, Lord Salisbury promptly 
notified the English representatives in 
China that the contract between the two 
companies for Chinese exploitation was to 
be treated as a British contract. The Amer- 
ican syndicate is thus protected by Great 
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Britain, but it is considered advisable that 
the United States should back up the pro- 
ject, as Great Britain has done. In Feb- 
ruary of this year a contract was drawn up 
between the British and American compa- 
nies, by which each agreed to use its best 
efforts to secure from their respective gov- 
ernments a pledge of support to the pro- 
tection of the concessions granted in Chi- 
na. If the American syndicate fails in se- 
curing protection from this government, 
it will necessitate certain curtailments in 
the plans as at present arranged, but a 
member of the company is quoted as say- 
ing that the syndicate would go ahead and 
construct the railway, trusting that the 
country weuld rally to the support of Amer- 
ican interests in any crisis that might arise. 

Revenue Receipts at Manila—Internal 
revenue receipts for May at Manila were 
$33,191.69. The total amount of internal 
revenue receipts since American occupation 
is $279,196.26. 


Conscription in England—England has 


been forced finally to abandon voluntary 
enlistments and resort to conscription to 
bring her army up to modern proportions. 
With a population of 40,000,000, her army on 
a peace footing is 211,237 and on a war foot- 
ing 740,000. France, with a population of 
39,000,000, has on a peace footing an army of 
561,848, and on a war footing one of 2,000,000, 
With a miilion more of population conscrip- 
tion should yieid England an army larger 
than that of France. 





Social Science College—It is understood 
that Thomas E. Will, recently president of 
the Kansas state agriculture college, is 
to accept the presidency of the new social 


science college, one of the outgrowths of 
the Buffalo conference. Prof Will, in an 
interview, defends the purpose of the 


school, saying: “It was resolved to establish 
a college of social science, the foundation 
principle of which is a guarantee of the 
most absolute liberty of investigation, 
teaching and publication. Representatives 
of liberal thought have been offered posi- 
tions in the new college, and Wall street, 
the railroads, corporations, monopolies and 
trusts will be invited to send representa- 
tives of their doctrines to lecture and teach, 
thus making sure that both sides are given 
the fullest opportunity. 


Unparalleled Receipts—The treasury ac- 
counts for July exhibit an unparalleled 
volume of receipts. For the first 18 calen- 
dar days of the month, comprehending only 
13 active business days, the recepits reached 
$28,082,274, all of which was from normal 
and legitimate sources of revenue, except 
a trifling sum for seigniorage on the coin- 
age of standard silver dollars. 


Chicago Defaulter—William A. Ss. 
Graham, ex-school agent, clerk and secre- 
tary of the board of education of Chicago, 
is a self-confessed defaulter in the sum of 
$34,500. His downfall is attributed to stock 
speculation. 





Alger Resigns—The long-demanded resig- 
nation of Secretary Alger was brought 
about through Vice-President Hobart, who 
advised the ex-secretary to take that ac- 
tion. The alliance with ex-Gov Pingree is 
said to have influenced the president in 
asking the secretary’s resignation, so well- 
informed correspondents say. Republican 
managers and editors, as soon as Secretary 
Alger announced his purpose, proceeded to 
apply publicly and privately, the most 
powerful pressure upon the secretary to get 
him out of the war department. 





Minor Matters—Col Robert G. Ingersoll, 
the noted infidel, is dead 6f a sudden attack 
of heart disease. Alexander McDonald 
of Cincinnati has accepted the first vice 
presidency of the Standard oil company at 
a salary of $200,000. Glasgow university 
has conferred the degree of LL D on Sir 
Henry Irving, the actor. The New York 
grand jury has indicted Roland B. Moli- 
neaux for the murder of Mrs Kate J. Ad- 
ams by poison. Admiral Dewey arrived 
at Trieste in perfect health and planned for 
a two weeks’ stay. The Austrians saluted 

















the Olympia. Esterhazy has confessed 
that he wrote the bordereau on which 
Dreyfus was convicted.—Lawyer Elihu 


Root of New York is Secretary Alger’s suc- 
cessor, 








A Fault Condoned. 


By Mary Sweet Potter, 


T DOESN’T make a particle of 
difference what he does or does 
not do, I can never, never love 
him again!” Elsie Reed looked 
at her husband as he walked up 
the garden path, and if he could 
have known her feelings re- 
garding him he would have been 
perhaps far less hopeful than he 
was. Far less hopeful that some time in 
the future they would be to each other as 
they once had been—loving and kind. He 
was looking bloated and red and seedy, and 
the very sight of him disgusted his wife. 
She had no faith in him, albeit he had not 
drunk anything intoxicating for three 
weeks: she was expecting him to come 
home in the usual reeling, maudlin condi- 
tion every time he returned from the vil- 
lage. 

Three weeks before he had come home one 
night and blustered around and struck her. 
It was not a hard blow, but it stung and 
outraged her and she had turned upon him 
like an enraged tigress and stormed at him 
till he was sober and contrite as possible. 
Since then he had kept sober and had 
worked in the garden and all around the 
place, and had seemed to be trying to atone 
for what he had done and to convince her 
that he was penitent and resolved to re- 
form. But do what he would she could not 
soften, but felt herself grow harder still 
toward him, if that were possible. She 
was almost frightened at her own hardness 
and wickedness, and one day she decided 
to go away where she could not see him at 
all, hoping that in time the feeling that 
now possessed her would be replaced by a 
milder form of dislike, at least. She cook- 
ed a good supply of victuals and made 
other arrangements for his comfort and 
left the house, omitting to mention to him 
that she was going. He leaned on his hoe 
and watched her go out at the gate. She 
had not spoken to him for days, and he was 
at last becoming impressed with the idea 
that Elsie, once so patient and loving, had 
become very bitter toward him indeed. 

Finding that she did not return that night, 
nor the next day, nor for many days, a feel- 
ing almost of despair grew upon him. Had 
she gone forever? No, it could not be. True, 
he had tried her patience for years and 
that night when this bitter feud which was 
now separating them began he had— The 
brcom with which he was vainly trying to 
tidy up the once neat kitchen fell to the 
floor and lay there, while he who had been 
wielding it let his thoughts go back and 
pick up every little detail of that day 
which it was possible to recall, considering 
the state he had been in on the occasion, 
taking a sort of comfort in torturing him- 
self thus. 

Elsie had now been away a month and 
all. his eatables, even to the last cooky and 
bit of fruit cake, were gone. A certain eld- 
erly woman whom he had always Known 
chanced to pass just then and the demands 
of his stomach impelled him to leave off 
remorseful meditation and ask her assist- 
ance. “Could I get you to bake me some 
bread?” he said, hastening out; ‘‘and—any- 
thing else you please, you know, Mrs Lane. 
If you will I will bring over some flour or— 
do it any way you please and I will pay you 
whatever you ask,” he stammered, flush- 
ing under her searching gaze. 

“Why, yes, John, but where’s Elsie?” Mrs 
Lane inquired. She was not an inquisitive 
woman, but she was twice his age and had 
known him ail his life, and friendly in- 
terest prompted the inquiry. John Reed 
had avoided friends and neighbors of late, 
and though it had been evident to all that 
scmething was wrong, no one knew exactly 
what was the trouble. “Elsie? O, she’s— 
gone to make her mother a visit. Left a 
lot of stuff cooked up, but it’s all gone 
and—so if you’ll please—” 

“Oh, of course, John; I'll. go right at it 
when I get home. How nice your garden 
looks, and I think you rather beat Elsie at 
making the flowers grow. She'll be—’’ Some- 
thing piteous and beseeching in John Reed’s 
eves checked the kind woman’s speech and 
she nodded and smiled and went on. 

Then he ate his cold, soggy pancakes, 
the only kind of bread he could make. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


and went out in the field to work. 
There was a little comfort in Mrs 
Lane’s big basket of food that he 
found awaiting him at noon on _ the 


doorstep; still it seemed to John Reed that 
that day would never end, and when he lay 
down upon his bed at night there was not 
a more miserable or uncomfortable man in 
the vicinity. 

He was iil, but he did not realize it. A 
period of pain and restlessness which seem- 
ed unending was passed, then he became 
conscious of someone moving in the other 
parts of the house. By a great exertion of 
his mind he roused himself sufficiently to 
listen, and gradually he realized that the 
step going from one room to another was 
Elsie’s. A sense of rest and peace came 
over him, and he resigned himself to the 
stupor which for a brief moment he had 
fought against, and while Elsie, after a 
brief disdainful survey of him through the 
partially open door, went swiftly about the 
house, restoring it to its wonted state of 
neatness, he had fevered dreams in which 
she played the part of an angel, and he 
was in a state of beatitude through her 
ministrations. 


Elsie had returned home that day at 10 in 
the morning, and seeing her husband lying 
in a heavy slumber at that hour of the day, 
concluded, as was natural from her former 
experience with him, that he was sleeping 
off the effects of a night’s indulgence in 
drinking liquors. Heartsick, she proceeded 
to rectify the result of his four weeks’ ex- 
perience at housekeeping, and when out 
of the surrounding chaos she had evolved 
a degree of order and comfort, she procee1- 
ed to prepare a meal. This done she stood 
for a brief period cogitating as to what to 
do. Never after his worst drinking bout 
had she known John Reed to lie in bed 
all day, and this according to the clock was 
what he had in this case pretty nearly ac- 
complished, for it was 5 o’clock. She took 
a peep through the bedroom door, her tidy 
soul revolting at the dreadful disorder 
reigning within, and there he lay, flushed 
and stupid as ever. 

Something in the expression of his face, 
and, more than that, the absence of the 
scent of liquor, caused her to observe him 
more closely. She entered, but with hesita- 
tion, and laid her hand upon his forehead. 
But a moment more of close scrutiny and 
then Elsie Reed hastened out, and after 
a look up and down the quiet road in a vain 
search for someone to send, she prepared 
herself to go for a physician. 

Details attending the illness of a patient 
running a course of fever are neither in- 
teresting nor necessary to the telling of my 
story. Suffice it that no patient was ever 
more carefully nursed, still it was the 
time of fruition and frost, even, before John 
Reed stood again in his garden. Gradually, 
as he regained his strength and health, his 
wife had frozen toward him, till now, as 
he stood among the autumnal beauty of wis 
garden and looked with the eyes of a min 
who has been almost beyond the gates of 
earth, upon the result of his labors before 
that wearing fever had attacked him, they 
stood in very nearly the same attitude to- 
ward each other as upon the day of their 
estrangement, This was not as John Reed 
had expected or hoped, and it was with a 
troubled heart that he moved aimlessly 
about, living under the shadow of his wife’s 
cold indifference. To-day there was the 
light of a settled resolve in his sad eyes, 
which Elsie, who scarcely ever looked at 
him observantly, had not seen. 

She was making pies at the kitchen table 
when he came in from the garden, and 
came up and stood beside her for a moment, 
silently. “Elsie,” he said at length, ‘‘one 
day last spring I did you a great wrong, 
one that I find you can never forgive; at 
least it was my hand that did it.’ He 
paused, but she made no sign. “Can you 
not realize, dear, that it was not I who did 
that miserable thing; not really I?” Still 
no sign or word from Elsie. “You will at 
least say good-bye to me? I am going 
away, Elsie: we cannot live like this. For- 
give me if you ever can, dear.”’ 

The rolling pin was vigorously plied and 
still no word was spoken by the worker at 
the table. He stretched out his hand to- 
ward her. ‘Good-bye,’ he said in a voice 
the pain and despair of wLich were not hid- 
den. He had touched and melted the frozen 
spring of her love and compassion at last. 
She dropped her work, and seizing his 
hand pressed it to her lips, raining upon 
it kisses and tears together. “By God’s 
help, I will keep what I have regained,”’ he 
said, and he did, 
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Philosophy. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 









And so you have lost your fortune, 
And lost your health to boot? 

How sad are the blossomless brancheg 
Before the coming of fruit! 


So youth has flown like a phantom, 
And your love has scorned your suit?: 
How fair was the pink of the blossoms— 
Yet richer the gold of the fruit. 


The friends that used to charm you 
Are vanishing now or mute; 

Still the tree that loses the blossoms 
Is the tree that gains the fruit. 


Ah, man, clear the mist from your lashes, 
And behold the matter’s root: 

The bloom must fall from the branches 
Before you can hope for fruit, 





Agriculture in Rural Schools. 


HALLOCK SHEARER. 





There is an increasing demand that the 
elements of agriculture be taught in the 
rural schools. The principal objection is 
that the teachers are not capable of teach- 
ing it, and the worst difficulty is that there 
are already too many branches taught 
without adding more. That the teachers 
are not now prepared to teach agricultural 
science cannot be urged as a very serious 
obstacle, for they can soon prepare them- 
selves, as they have done with the intro- 
duction of the numerous branches that 
have been added from time to time. Close 
private study or a term at college has en- 
abled them to teach the new branch suc-< 
cessfully. 

The greatest difficulty would be in find- 
ing time to devote to it. At present, lessons 
and recitations are often slighted or hurried 
over, so that best results are not secured. 
The fact is, the average scholar is pur- 
suing too many studies at once. I believe 
that most of the branches could be simpli- 
fied so that the course in each would not 
be so long. _The manner of teaching could 
be improvea, too, so that less time would 
be required, and the results would be more 
satisfactory. If the commoa branches can 
be mastered more easily and then dropped, 
there will be time to devote to the principles 
of agriculture. 

It is no uncommon thing for a scholar to 
be studying 10 or 12 subjects at the same 
time. What business has a child 15 years old 
with lessons in reading, spelling and writ- 
ing? Yet these are usually taught even to 
the most advanced pupils. No wonder, for 
they have never learned them thoroughly. 

The children should study only reading, 
writing and spelling, in connection with the 
dictionary, until these are well learned, and 
this can be accomplished by the time the 
child is 12 years old, if other studies do not 
interfere. The trouble begins by the intro- 
duction of the primers and first parts of 
the various studies. The children are urged 
and they are very willing to begin some- 
thing else. It is common for children of 
eight or nine years to be started into pri- 
mary arithmetic, history, geography, gram- 
mar and physiology before they are out of 
their second reader grade. I think it will 
be admitted that from a well-selected list 
of readers the child will gain more infor- 
mation and have a better developed mind 
than the one who neglects his reading, but 
gets a smattering of many things, none 
of which he understands. 

A scholar trained in the way suggested 
would be able to advance very rapidly in 
the higher studies, would require the use 
of no primary or intermediate books, but 
would make rapid progress from start to 
finish. History or grammar, for instance, 
with two or three others, could be -master- 
ed in two years. In like manner physiology 
would require but one year. Children that 
are early put into primary classes, then into 
intermediate or second-part, then into ad- 
vanced books, have too big a load to make 
much progress and seldom is any one study 
completed well enough to drop before their 
school days are over. If the rural schools 
can be managed so as to complete the pres- 
ent studies in time for others, then there 
is a chance for the teaching of agriculture. 
But until such improvements are made it 
is impractical to adopt it. 

cc 

“Phwat koind av a horse is a cob, Larry?” 

“Wan thot’s raised intoirely on corn, 
Dinny.” 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 


The Monster Again. 


EVEN the 
has his_ troubles. 
The Young Folks’ 
Editor had scarce- 
ly got seated at his 
desk the other 
morning when he 
heard a_e sort of 
grunting and whin- 
ing at his side, 
above the hum of 
the electric fan 
which whirls away 
through these hut 
days. 

“Well, you old 

curmudgeon,what’s 
the matter now?” asked the Y F E. 

No reply. Then another grunt and an 
effort to speak. The fan was shut off, that 
the monster might make himself heard. 

“I wish you’d throw that thing out of 
the window!” he snapped. “It’s worse than 
a saw-mill or a trolley car.” 

“Aha, jealous, are you? Now that fan 
keeps me cool, while you, you monkey-faced 
old gormandizer—” 

“Say,” broke in the monster, “that re- 
minds me—what did they think of my pic- 
ture? Ain’t I a beauty?” 

“TI believe one of the girls did write fa- 
vorably of your looks. Now don’t get can- 
ceited: there’d be no living with you if your 
head should become any larger.” 

“Well, I know what they think of you, 
anyway,” growled the monster,.‘“‘for I ate 
the letters, and I don’t wonder you're jeal- 
ous of me. Fished for compliments and 
got left, didn’t you? Ha, ha! By the way, 
what’s become of Chatterbox of Chautau- 
qua? You might give me one of her letters 
this hot weather when my appetite is ca- 
pricious.”’ 

“Feed pearls to swine? Well, I guess not! 
Chatterbox has been frightened away from 
the Table by your lovely face, I presume.”’ 

“Well, then, give me a half a peck of 
Captain Jack’s letters. I must say I dun’t 
fancy that boy. He’d shut off my feed en- 
tirely, if he could.” 

“Now see here, you’re getting too par- 
ticular about your diet. Every day of your 
miserable life I give you nice, tender little 
missives which I would answer personally 
if I could; letters which send love to the 
YF E and invitations to call, and tell 
all about brothers and sisters and pet dogs 
and calves. A life of luxury makes any- 
body selfish and greedy, monsters as well 
as girls and boys. I shall have a va- 
cation in August, and then you shall go 
without your victuals a fortnight. There’s 
nothing like fasting for anybody who over- 
eats as you do. You’re black in the face 
this very minute.” 

“Well, I'll get even with you while you’re 
away on your vacation. I'll tell the young 
folks how you part your hair and all about 
your—”’ 

“Not another word from you to-day, sir! 
Do you hear? There, take that slangy let- 
ter from a boy who thinks he’s tough, and 
chew on it till I give you something else.”’ 

The Y F E turned on the fan again, and 
as he took up his pen he heard the monster 
snarling at that useful neighbor of his. But 
all that the fan deigned to reply was its 
calm, steady song, “Hum-m-m-m-m-m!” 


monster 








Contractors—I abide on a farm in old 
Kentucky, and love to do all kinds of farm 
work. How many of the Tablers study 
civil engineering? I do and find it nice work. 
Young Inventor, I, too, am an inventor and 
have patents on harvesting machines. 
Homer Brown, what is your idea for using 
a spading disk right after the seeder? Mis- 
souri Farmer Boy, I think you are wise to 
go early and leave early. Girls are scarce 
where I live and I never call. I will tell 
you young farmers about some threshing 
my brother and I did last season. He is 
16 and I 18 years old. After we were 
through our father said we might contract 
for some wheat if we wished. We con- 
tracted for 20,000 bushels, to be threshed in 
20 days. The old thresher*men all laughed 
at us and said, ‘“‘Them kids won’t get it 
winter.” But we thought 


threshed before 
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I ran the engine and 
my brother the separator. We threshed 
the 20,000 bushels in 15 days. The last day’s 
work it looked like rain and we threshed 
five bushels per minute for one hour, and 
three bushels per minute for five hours. 
We have heard no one speak lightly of us 
since, as we beat the older ones. I would 
like to have the address of Minnie Sota and 
Jet of Kansas.—[Fred Stiner Sigo. 


they were -mistaken. 





A Desk—How many of the young folks 


have ever tried the Larkin soaps, to sell 
them. I have a lovely desk I got through 
them, also a set of silverware. They are 

















nice and I am going to send another order 
soon. I will send my picture. I belong to 
Letter Circle 72. The letters have gone the 
rounds once since April 25.—[No 2 of Cir- 


ro 


cle 72. 





Yellow ’Possum—Only a Farmer Boy, I 
differ in opinion with you about there being 
too much nonsense at our Table, I think our 
Table is all right and that we should pre- 
sent our funny as well as our sober side 
when writing to it. Iam a chronic whistler, 
but was never Known to strike a tune get. 
Who among us has seen a yellow ’possum. 
A lady in Abilene has one, the first of that 
color I have ever seen. Jet of Kansas, 
what is your address? Who can give a 
history of the Young Folks’ Table.—[Ver- 
non, 





Rough Roads—Here is the answer to 
Fairland’s problem in the July 8 issue. The 
father was 55% years old when three times 
the age of the son, who was 18% years old. 
At 74 the father will be double the age of 














the son. I have a “bike,” but do not ride 
much now, as I am tired of riding over the 
rough country roads. When I first got it 
I used to go all around here. That poem on 
the dinner horn was “all right.’’ I inclose 
my picture.—[No 3 of Circle 83. 





Classical Music—Mr Y F 8, I did not 
use the term “classical’’ in the sense of 
music merely of a particularly high order, 
but was referring to one of the three 
schools into which music is divided. The 
other two are the romantic and modern. 
The romantic school consists of such com- 
posers as Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. Wagner and Chaminade belong to 
the modern. The barriers which separate 
these schools may be broken down by the 
next generation and many ranked as clas- 








Do not think that 


sical. who are not now. 
beeause I called the five composers of 
whom I spoke in my previous letter classi- 


cal, their music is considered better than 
Wagner’s and some others. Some of Wag- 
ner’s compositions are superior to any of 
Handel’s, Haydn’s or Mozart’s, but these 
three, with Bach and Beethoven, are 
ranked as classical because they were 
the originators of a form of music. 
Last winter I heard the Yale sym- 
phony orchestra give Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony. It certainly was magnificent. 


A few days ago about a dozen of us young 
people gave Haydn’s Toy symphony, with 
a violin teacher as conductor. If the audi- 
ence enjoyed it as much as we did it must 
have been a success. Mabel Hall, Johnny- 
jump-ups are cultivated violets. They are 
a very little larger than violets, but are 
otherwise like ordinary purple pansies. 
The other day I picked over 80 from one 
plant.—[Forget-me-Not. 





Rescued from the Monster—How many 
of you are vegetarians? I have not eaten 
any meat for six years. Pauline, I whistle 
quite a good deal, but mamma says it will 
make my mouth ugly. Peach, what do you 
think of short dresses? I do not think it is 
a bit unladylike to ride a bicycle. So, Miss 
Bluebell, if anyone does give you one, just 
send it to this—[Pulchra Puella. 

How many of the Tablers have had their 
leg run over and escaped with it unbroken? 
Ihave. One day in the haying season I was 
standing on an embankment by which the 
hay wagon passed. When the wagon came 
up I wanted to get on, and jumped for it, 
but fell under. The wheel passed over my 
leg a little above the ankle. An hour after 
it I could walk around as well as ever, not 
even limping. I have a camera, and if the 
Y F E and the Tablers don’t object, I will 
send my picture when I get it running. 
[Uncle Jim. 

Can anyone give a good recipe for straw- 
berry jelly? I think the Young Folks’ Ta- 
ble is all right.—[Grace. 

Just One Girl, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for treating Only a Farmer Boy 
so rudely.+~[Blue-Eyed Blanche. 

Belle of Stinchfield, I have a pet Jer- 
sey cow, and she had her first calf when she 


was only twelve months and fifteen days 
old. I also have a pet lamb that I am rais- 
ing. She is four months old and weighs §5 
Ibs. I have had the entire care of our 
chickens for eight years, and we raise 
three or four hundred every year. Almost 
all of them hatched before May 1. How is 


that, O Ho and Rob’s Girl? I think Miss 
Idal spoiled that story, so there! I should 
like to see Missouri Peach, for I think she 
would be just jolly. I think Captain Jack’s 
poem was all right. Now, Mr Editor, if you 
are not afraid of freckles, just come to In- 
diana and see—[Sweet Merie. 

The amount of ground that the 
could graze over is 3573.60015 sq ft. 
correct?—[William P. 

I have just learned to ride a wheel and 
during May hung ever so many May bas- 
kets. Even the young ladies of this neigh- 
borhood take an interest in hanging May- 
baskets. Think of it, Miss Bluebell! I like 
to have a little girl stay a little girl, not 
be a young lady before her time. Does 
that shock you, Miss Bluebell? Mr Mon- 
ster, if you gobble this, I'll never write 
again.—[Little Forgetfulness. 

Pauline, I think it is all right to whistle, 
but I can’t myself. It makes me so cross 
to hear others whistle and not be able to 
myself. How many of the Tablers’ initials 
spell some word? Mine spell—[Elm. 

I, for one, think whistling is unladylike. 
I, too, used to whistle, but I broke myself 
of it. I know some women who use to- 
bacco and liquor. Do you?—[Miss Veve. 

If I understand the use of the word 
“quite” there is no wonder the musical 
Tablers did not understand Max of Climax’s 
letter. Webster’s definition of ‘‘quite”’ is 
“wholly,” ‘completely,’ ‘perfectly,’ so 
Max said that Sousa’s music was complete- 
ly classical, when he meant it was above 
the average standard of popular music. 
Am I not right, Tablers?—[Trude Day. 

——ESE 


The Minister: I trust, my friend, 
lines are cast in pleasant places. 

The Poet: Well, that depends on whether 
you call waste baskets pleasant places or 
not. 


horse 
Am I 


your 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Letter Club Plans. 





Members of our letter circles have re- 
sponded freely, indorsing the suggestion of 
a national federation of our circles in an 
American Agriculturist letter club, so well 
discussed by Moccasin Bill in the issue of 
June 10. There is general agreement that 
the social possibilities of the proposed club 
call for an emblem of some kind to be 
worn by the members, either a pin, badge 


or button. For men’s and women’s cos- 
tumes both, as becoming and durable 
an emblem as could be devised, 
at a low price, is a button. 
Pins are expensive and badges _ soil. 


An artistic button which would ornament 
the lapel of a man’s coat and harmonize 
with the daintiest gown can be obtained 
at five or ten cents each. The chances of 
accidental meeting, among a_ thousand 
members, are so good that this feature of 
the club is not to be overlooked. 


The new ideas and methods introduced in 
the different circles are now reported pret- 
ty fully by the secretaries, but a national 
federation would stimulate a pleasant rival- 
ry and help bring the different circles to- 
gether in their ways of doing things. Rules 
would be adopted for disciplining careless 
members and dealing with cases of absence 
or delinquency. Perhaps the club could se- 
cu.2 favorable terms for small photo- 
graphs and have a picture gallery by cir- 
cle groups. 

A course of reading could be arranged vor 
the winter, by a special committee, with the 
assistance of The Editor and of the Orange 
Judd company’s extensive book-publishing 
and selling department. 

Circle members who should take the most 
interesting and helpful part in the Table 
Talk discussions, should enjoy special dis- 
tinction in one way or another. 

The letter circles, covering as they do 
the entire United States, could organize and 
carry on valuable quiries into subjects of 
general concern, such as the quickening 
of social life, the promotion of libraries, the 
wages of teachers and of domestic heip, 
ways to earn money and so on. 

These are a few of the possibilities of an 
American Agriculturist letter club, made 
up of our letter ciréles. The success of tne 
plan would depend largely upon the eneryy 
and ability of the officers chosen. Many 
hands make light work, and competent of- 
fi._.xs could secure efficient committees, so 
that nobody would be burdened. The in- 
clusion of both Tables, ‘‘old’’ and young, 
seems desirable. Moc~asin Bill’s sugges- 
tion of two officers for either Table, one 
male and one female, is good for a starter; 
the president and secretary from ithe 
grown-up Table, the vice-president and the 
treasurer from the Young Folks’. To begin 
with, before the formation of a consti- 
tution, the grown people should elect their 
two officers, and the girls and boys their 
two. A different plan, whereby all would 
vote for all officers, might prove more satis- 
factory later on. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the letter circles, these are 
groups of about a dozen readers each, who 
have paid 10c for membership in these cir- 
cles for private correspondence. The let- 
ters of each circle go the rounds of the 
members, so that each hears from all the 
others. It is now proposed to join the «ir- 
cles, whose members aggregate a thousand, 
in a national American <Agriculturist let- 
ter club. 

What do the circlers and Tablers think 
of the suggestions here outlined? Are there 
any besides Moccasin Bill, who has offered 
to do the work of general secretary, who 
are willing to take hold and do their part 
in helping the project along? 


——— 


On Shares—I have for a long time taken 
much pleasure in reading the Tablers’ let- 
ters. I am‘a successful farmer’s wife. Fif- 
teen years ago we commenced farming on 
shares for one-half interest, with $500 capi- 
tal. To-day we own a farm and are free 
from all debt. Our farm contains 40 acres 
of rich and fertile land, well fenced and 
drained, a fine flowing well of pure, min- 
eral water 115: feet deep. We have also 
built over our house and barns in modern 
style, have set out nearly all kinds of fruit, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


also shrubbery and plants to beautify our 
home. My husband has all kinds of farm- 
ing implements necessary for his work and 
plenty of live stock—horses, cows, hogs and 
hens. We live only half a mile from an en- 
terprising village which has all the advan- 
tages of a much larger place, and best of 
all blessings we have a little family, a 
daughter 15 named Grace, and Garland, 
our baby boy, aged six months, who weighs 
22 lbs and is a bottle baby. My husband is 
40 and I am 35. I think farming pays, Mr 
Silas Croker.—[Mrs A. E. S. 





“Choose Your Side’’—The 
was slowing up for the curve. I won’t say 
what curve. My attention was distracted 
from the black-faced ewes and fat lamb- 
kins, peering through the wire fence at us, 
to the occupants of the seat in front. “Say, 
you chump you, what under the canopy are 
you flagging?’’ The “chump” pressed his 
“four-in-hand”’ and beamed upon his inter- 
locutor. ‘‘Don’t you see that lady waving 
to me?” ‘“‘Where?’’ ‘“‘Up there under that tree 
on the knoll, in a white gown.” ‘“‘You rub- 
berneck, that’s a white horse switching its 
tail.’ The “chump” collapsed. “IT was 
climbing one of those interminable stairs in 
one of those big New York stores (Wana- 
maker’s, I think) last fall. On the first 
landing I met a woman. The voice was a 
pleasant one; I couldn’t see its owner. I 
stepped to the right, and she stepped to 
the right. I stepped to the other side and 
she did the same. In sheer desperation, I 
stood stock still. ‘‘Please, madam, choose 
your side,” I said. She didn’t move. I looked 
up and beheld my own reflection in a mir- 
ror. That was what I'd been dodging. 
Do you know, I’ve thought of that so often, 
and that it’s our own reflection that we’re 
trying to dodge, the shadow that we cast 
ahead of us, that, impedes our upward pro- 
gress.—[Evangeline. 


electric car 





No Encouragement—I have read with 
considerable interest the statements of the 
various correspondents as to what the 
farmer’s wife should do and what _ she 
should not do. Now the fact is that there 
are but very few men who wish their wives 
to do man’s work out of doors, and when 
such work is done, it is done voluntarily by 
the wife or daughter. I feel thankful that 
there are some women, who, when they 
have the leisure, have sympathy enough to 
lighten the burden of their husbands when 
they can. I hope that not many of the lady 
writers are like some that I know, One of 
these, to be plain about it, is lazy or in- 
dolent and lacks ambition. She is a great 
reader and will sit and read by the hour, 
while the baby cries and the bread smokes 
in the oven. Her husband’s mother was an 
active woman and a model housekeeper, 
and it was a terrible awakening for him. 
He works both late and early, but he has 
a wife that will forever keep him down, 
as he gets no encouragement or sympathy 
from her, and the things which he provides 
are wasted, Will each one of those discon- 
tented wives or bachelor girls ponder on the 
above, and ask themselves if they are doing 
their duty by their husbands if they are 
married, and whether they are doing all 
they can to stay up his hands, by keeping 
his house in order and in taking care of 
the things which he provides. The wife 
should be a help mate and not an incum- 
brance on his hands. Now, ladies, don’t 
all pitch on to me at once, and you may 
again hear from—[Observer. 





“Endure, Then Pity’’—Every separate 
thought and action of ours, whether good 
or evil, is one of the little roots from which 
the big trees of habit grow to fill the gar- 
den of our lives. Therefore a habit is a 
fixed principle of acting, judging or think- 
ing. and the repetition of an act or thought 
helps to form a habit. So by. persisting in 
any course of action, or by repeating any 
kind of thought we contract the habit of 
acting and thinking in that way. Pope 
says,— 

Sin is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But often seen, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
Take, for instance, those 700 Benjaminites 
who, as the scripture tells us, “Every one 
slings stones at an hairbreadth and not 
miss,” had the habit of using the left hand, 
not because the use of the left is any more 
instinctive than is the right, but because 
they began and persisted in the use of the 
left hand until the habit was acquired to 
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perfection, and it has followed the race of 
man down through the ages of time. Let 
a Hebrew scholar take up a book to read 
and his eye drops as naturally to the right 
side of the page to commence as an Eng- 
lish scholar’s does to the left; so the prac- 
tice of the act forms the habit, causing us 
to pursue the two opposite courses without 
any conscious effort of volition, until we 
say it has become a second nature. There- 
fore, man can fall into the very lowest 
plane of life, and become the very mean- 
est specimen of-humanity by little acts de- 
veloped into habit that wijJl predominate 
over his intellectual and mofal nature until 
his physical strength is powerless to over- 
come the _ fetters.—[A Greenhorn Ver- 
monter. 





American Morals and Moralists—“To a 
pure mind nothing is impure.” The stan- 
dard of morality is evidenced by the in- 
dividual acts and thoughts expressed, and 
not through bigotry or hypocritical crit- 
icism or tight-laced sophistry. For in- 
stance, Shakespeare, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Boccacio, Byron and later Zola 
will be read with profit for all times and 
ages, and if measured by the bigoted stan- 
dard will of course be condemned as im- 
moral, Genius is never tight-laced; it deals 
with nature pure and _e simple, not 
with .a mis-shaped caricature, the 
creation of a dwarfed mind caused 
by hideous nightmares and dyspep- 
sia. I do not think that going to 
a theater or opera will degrade a well-bal- 
anced moral mind. The moral mind will, 
receive no injury. Women never fall vio- 
lently in love with the goody-goody gawk, 
because that freak of nature is an abnor- 
mity and a misfit of nature and devoid of 
enthusiasm, passion and true hearty gener- 
osity for the rest of mankind. In fact, it is 
not natural, and every true natural product 
abhors a freak. Women have the finest 
sense for morality, while man has the in- 
stinct of action and execution. Naturally 
woman will look for the attributes of man 
to a man, and if she does not find them 
there, then there will be no affinity. We 
mate with the opposite. So when the good 
lad from Nebraska said, ‘‘He does not go to 
dances nor theaters, does not smoke, chew 
nor drink, does not use profanity, but goes 
to all religious meetings, and still says with 
a heart-rending whine that the girls do not 
go with him, but with the other fellow 
who is not ‘so good,’” it is nothing but 
natural that his case is desperate. Excess 
is unnatural and abnormal, while temper- 
ance in all things is moral and natural. We 
learn this from the very creatures we are 
lords over.—[ Yankee Dutchman, 





A Summer Boarder—Brun Hilda, the 
Biack Princess, is the handsomest and best 
summer boarder the children ever had. She 
came from the Back Bay, Boston, therefore 
is educated, cultured and refined. She never 
goes out of the house, unless led by a rib- 
bon tied to her collar. Sometimes she goes 
for a call in her bag. She never cries or 
scratches. She weighs 11 lbs. She is coal 


black, without spot or blemish, the 
finest Angora cat in the country. 
The first day after her arrival 
she looked the house over, made  her- 


self at home by nearly spoiling some white 
wirgs on a new hat, and lay on a spare 
room bed. She redeemed herself by catch- 
ing some mice in papa’s seed box. Such a 
beautiful tail, always waving. She spends 
a great deal of time looking out of the win- 
dows.—[Auntie. 





Letter Circles—I, too, am in favor of an 
American Agriculturist letter club. By all 
meahs let us have a badge. A button or 
pin would be the nicest. I belong to Cir- 
cle No 79, which was organized May 12, but 
the letters have not reached'me yet. Please 
get them started, Nos 1 and 2, and then 
keep them moving. I am No 11 and next 
to the last on the list.—[Magnus Bottoff- 
sen. 

Will Aunt Mollie of Connecticut please 
tell us if she belongs to any of the letter 
circles? If so, I think she would make an 
excellent president of the letter club, and 
I vote for her.—{Aunt Mary. 





Asked and Answered—Would like to 
have some one describe minutely how to 
prepare red clover tops for a blood medi- 
cine and oblige—{A Subscriber. 
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WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 


The Girl Who Wishes to Teach. 


REINETTE LOVEWELL. 





Every year our country high schools send 
to the state normal schools girls—and less 
frequentiy boys—who wish to “become 
teachers.” Although it is not impossible for 
a high school or academy graduate of good 
record to find a first position as teacher in 
a district schbol, such applicants cannot 
expect to compete with the army of trained 
teachers who are seeking ‘‘experience.”’ For 
this reason, those who desire to teach are 
forced, even if it is against their wishes, 
to avail themselves of some special prepar- 
ation before teaching, and they are direct- 
ed to a normal school as the place where 
such training is given. It is a fortunate 
thing that Massachusetts, at least, requires 
four good high school years before this 
training can be commenced, and thus cuits 
short the number of poorly prepared can- 
didates for admission. Entrance examina- 
tions are yearly growin; harder, lan- 
guages other than English are required,and 
a good, “‘stiff’?” examination in high as well 
as common school branches. This raising 
of the standards naturally makes the per- 
centage of those who “‘pass’’ much smaller 
and aims to admit, as well as graduaie, 
enly those best fitted. 

The day has long since passed when a 
young woman who sits at a desk and hears 
pupils recite memorized extracts from a 


text book is supposed to be teaching. No 


matter how well she understands the sub“ 
ject matter taught, she is teaching in a 
restricted sense until she has some knowl- 
edge of the best known methods of mak- 
ing it of interest and value to children: 
Were those who are taking the first steps 
toward joining the great body of teachers 
to more carefully consider all the word 
“teach” implies, there would be fewer wun- 
dergraduates to be thinned from the ranks 
of the aspirants, and fewer graduates to 
prove themselves unsuccessful teachers, We 


become familiar with the statement 
that ‘“‘there is much exacted of teach- 
ers nowadays,” but nevertheless I be- 
lieve that the average candidate for 
admission to a normal school has but 
little conception of the life of a teach- 
er or the numerous aspects of this 


particular field of labor. There are still all 
sorts of teachers in spite of the attempt ts 
make the assortment less varied, and if the 
girl who is to attempt a training course 
is wise, she will stop and consider well 
what kind she intends to be. She should 
learn that into the life of a conscientious 
teacher come many trials; that perhaps 
no class of individuals meet with so much 
or so severe criticism as teachers; that the 
best teaching is done only at the. expense 
of a great waste of nervous energy,and that 
every year teachers are retiring from the 
field broken in health. She should remem- 
ber that the market, to quote the words 
of a superintendent of wide experience, is 
already ‘‘congested with teachers, good, bad 
and indifferent,” and that if she becomes 
aught but the best, the chances for her suc- 
cess are slight. This same superintendent 
said, however, that in his experience and 
that of his comrades, there were never 
good teachers enough to go around, Then, 
too, with her diploma secured, the good po- 
sition she fondly imagines as easily acces- 
sible will have to be worked and waited 
for. The salaries paid in cities are such as 
enable the school officials to obtain experi- 
enced teachers, and a normal school gradu- 
ate of high standing, lacking experience, 
will find herself compelled to wait indeti- 
nitely to be placed on the substitute list, 
and still more indefinitely before a regular 
position is obtained. Positions in our com- 
mon schools range from the principalship 
of a building containing 500 to 600 children 
to a school in a remote district consisting 
of nine pupils. Between the two extremes 
are places of varying desirability which are 
constantly being left vac The most 
successful teachers are those who work 
their way up. I have known instances 
where 10 years covered the rise from one 
extreme to the other. 

In considering ways and means of ob- 
taining the desired training, the approxi- 
mate expense will be thought of. Tuition 
at the state normal schools, including the 
use of text books, is free to those who in- 
tend to teach in the schools of the state, but 
the expense for note books and the various 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


teaching appliances necessary can hardly 
be covered by less than $40 a year. The 
students may be divided into four sections, 
those who live at home in the place where 
the school is located, those who board in 
private families, those who live in dor- 
mitories connected with the school, and 
those who come in daily by rail or trolley. 
Of the four classes, the third are the best 
situated, and the fourth placed at _ the 
greatest disadvantage. Those who live on 
the school grounds are not distracted from 
their work by any outside influences. They 
live in their colony in an atmosphere of 
school life that does not differ materially 
from that of any school or college board- 
ing hall, and can be found nowhere else in 
the wide world except in the much be- 
decked rooms of boarding school girls. 
Those who on the other hand come from 
their distant homes daily, unless they be 
exceptionally strong, will find that their 
health will suffer in consequence, and they, 
like those boarding in private families, will 
find themselves subject to social tempta- 
tions from the outside world, temptations 
which, if yielded to, work havoc with suc- 
cess at sclLool, for concentration is the key 
to victory there, as elsewhere. Aside from 
living expenses it is not wise to be utterly 
oblivious to incidental expenses, which vary 
in different schools. In some schools very 
few social functions are Known; in others 
more or less elaborate receptions are held, 
innumerable class banquets, etc. There 15s 
little of caste in normal schools, and al- 
though New England has not as yet adopt- 
ed the custom of putting the students in 
uniform, as have some training schools of 
the south, the elaborately dressed girls are 
the exception rather than the rule; and 
although the chances for working one’s way 
through a normal school are fewer than 
through a college still there are many who 
do defray all expenses, Massachusetts has 
a fund, divided among her normal schools, 
which aids yearly deserving students. In 
some schools teachers’ certificates sre 
granted at the end of a year’s work, so 
that a student wishing to divide his course 
may do so. At the end of two years, a 
term of varying length, sometimes six 
months, sometimes a year, is given for 
practice work in a model school, or as is 
the case in some schools, in the public 
schools of the city where the normal 
school is located, The four years’ course is 
less frequently pursued, and every course 
advocates if not compels actual prac- 
tice before a diploma is granted. 

If, having discovered the pathway to be 
less smooth than it at first appeared, our 
girl is a bit dubious about “going into the 
business,”’ let her look on the other and 
brighter side. Let her remember that there 
are hundreds of healthy, happy, successful 
teachers the world over, who would not ex- 
change their work for any other; that in 
no field of labor is there to be found a 
greater breadth of thought; that the oppor- 
tunities for expansion cre endless, and the 
fund of varied information that must be 
hers is in itself sufficient to k°>p her from 
turning into a machine; or if she leans to- 
ward perfect mechanism, she will find that 
in this age of specialization the special 
teacher is an important feature of the 
teachers’ world. In rt ~y city buildings 
where departmental work is being intro- 
duced, special teachers, not only of music 
and drawing, but of reading, arithmetic, 
geography and penmanship, are employ- 
ed. If she has the true sympathy for every 
phase of child life, without which knowl- 
edge, methods and theories are of little 
avail, she may feel that the teaching of 
children will never grow monotonous, that 
each day will bring renewed zeal and love 
of the work that will more than compen- 
sate for petty trials. She may rest secure, 
too, in the knowledge that she has chosen 
one of the noblest callings, for teaching 
has become more than a profession—it is 
one of the fine arts. 





Uses for Paper—A double newspaper 
with the corners folded down for the bib 
and tied around the waist with a strip of 
muslin, makes a nice apron for dish-wash- 
ing and baking. Several thicknesses of pa- 
per placed under the coat or wrap over 
shoulders and chest when going out in the 
cold will save many a severe sickness. If 
there are not bedclothes enough to go 
around on a below-zero night, try laying 
your spare newspapers between the covers, 
especially over the feet. Use the soft paper 
wrappings to polish your nickel stove plat- 
ing.—[Subscriber. 
















The Seeds of Love. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 





He who sows love along life’s highway 

May be sure of a beautiful harvest day; 

For never a love-seed fails of root,— 

Wherever ’tis sown it will bring forth fruit, 
cheiemgiliiliadsiamie 


Only a Little. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





Out of the heart of things unknown 
There comes a little truth each day, 
Though we do not feel that we have grown, 
Yet God has seen and marked the way. 





Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Can someone tell me eee about Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox?—[D. J. M. 

Ella Wheeler was ve in Johnstone, 
Mich, and is now about 40 years of age. 
When she was 13 years of age, Maurine, her 
first-published poem, appeared; Poems of 
Passion were published before she was 20. 
They were greatly admired for their almost 
faultless rhythm, but the sentiment and in- 





tensity of expression provoked much ad- 
verse criticism, Poems of Pleasure, publish- 
ed later, met with high praise. 
Admiration for her writings led Robert 
Wileox, a silverware manufacturer, to seek 
the acquaintance of their author, which 
culminated in their marriage in 1884. His 
home was in New York city, and that has 
since been their residence a large part of 
the time. He is very proud of his gifted 
wife, and it is said the topics of several 
of her finest poems were suggested by him. 
An especially touching poem, written on the 
death of their little child, has endeared her 
to the hearts of mothers. Mrs Wilcox was 
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always secures situations for 
graduates of business course. In- 
struction by mail or in person. 



































































































































for some time on the staff of the New York 
World, and has lately entered the service of 
the Journal. 

She possesses a very attractive personal- 


ity. She is petite, yet plump, with a wealth 
of brown-gold hair clustering above a 
broad, but rather low forehead, and has 
earnest, expressive eyes. Her charm of 


manner consists in its simplicity and entire 
absence of affectation. . he is a model house- 


keeper, and perfectly familiar with every 
detail of domestic life. She is greatly be- 
loved by her servants, to whom she is a 


helpful friend and a generous employer. She 
adopts no conventional style of dress. Her 
unique and rather peculiar costumes are 
designed by herself and often fashioned 
with her hands. One so fearless and inde- 
pendent as to defy Dame Fashion’s edicts 
must expect criticism, but the simple, yet 
artistic costume in which she appeared at 
Chautauqua did not merit the title of a 
“Mother Hubbard,” which it received. Iam 
glad to chronicle one of her authentic say- 
ings: “I do not see how a woman of a 
clean mind can allow her skirts to trail in 
the mud and dust.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox lies. very near to the 
popular heart. Her poems reach the daily 
life of the common people. They are cheer- 
ing and helpful, and make the world bet- 
ter, 





A Remarkable Life. 


ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 





Nearly half a century ago a little fishing 
hamlet grew up in a secluded spot in old 
Georgetown, Va. A picturesque little cot- 
tage was built for a “fishing box,’’ into the 
windows of which historic old Georgetown 
college smiled approvingly, while at the 


door the Potomac sang its ceaseless song. 
It still stands, among its riotous mass of 
moss and vines, albeit outside its element, 
for the environment has changed. 
cottage lies 


Around 


three sides of the a broad 





MRS SOUTHWORTH. 


piazza, and it was on the south side~that 
until within a few years an old lady might 
be seen seated, pen in hand, evolving from 
memories of the past and from the sugges- 
tive scene before her, plots for the stories 
which may be found to-day among the 
treasures of Prospect cottage. 

Mrs Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitte South- 
worth was born Dec 26, 1819, in Washing- 
ton, D C, in a house on New Jersey ave- 
nue, still standing, and once occupied by 
Gen Washington, and in the room which 
was his own. A bright little school girl, 
she graduated at 16, and was fond even 
then of writing stories which were a delight 
to her young friends. She was married at 
21 to Frederick H. Southworth of Utica, 
N Y, and four years afterward was desert- 
ed by her husband, with two little children 
to support. She returned to Washington, 
where she was appointed teacher in one of 
the public schools, a position which she 
filled successfully for several years. Dur- 
ing this time the little “fishing box” in 
Georgetown appealed to her love of the 
romantic and she rented it for two years, 
had it renovated and remodeled and then 
purchased it, and Prospect cottage became 
a social resort, between 30 and 40 guests 
sometimes assembling on a Sunday evening 
around the cheerful tea table. 

Tt was at this point in her life that her 
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first writing for the public began, her first 
story, The Irish Refugee, being sent to the 
Philadelphia Courier. This was rejected, but 
afterward when her name became better 
known it was solicited by the same paper 
at her own price! It was her turn now to 
reject, and the story was published in book 
form. In 1847 she wrote Retribution, which 
was published in the National Era, and for 
which she received $50. Two years after- 
ward Harper and Brothers published this 
same story, and the name of Emma D. E. 
N, Southworth became famous. The suc- 
cessful publication of such a story would 
in these days have. netted the author a 
handsome sum, but the too modest young 
teacher did not ask and was not offered 
any further remuneration for this work. 

A growing reputation was being gained, 
however, which was done outside of school 
hcurs, when an offer, liberal for those days, 
was made by Mr Peterson, who was then 
the publisker of ttre Philadelphia Evening 
Post, and who could well afford to pur- 
chase her copyrights (which she sold him, 
with the exception of Capitola), as the cir- 
culation of the paper was immediately in- 
creased from 12,000 to 30,000. Later on, Mrs 
Southworth received a still more advan- 
tageous offer from Mr Bonner of the New 
York Ledger, providing that her stories 
should appear only in his paper, and that 
he might have full control of them. An 
arrangement was made and was continued 
for 30 years, Mrs Southworth furnishing a 
new story for each year (except the first, 
when she furnished two) and Mr Bonner 
paying her $150 a week. After this contract 
had been made Mr Elverson of the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Night offered her $10,000 
for a serial, the full amount to be paid 
when the first chapter was published. 

The Hidden Hand was one of her most 
popular books, and was successfully dra- 
matized, being played in London in three 
theaters at the same time. It was during 
the year of the publication of this book 
(1847) that her acquaintance with Whittier 
began, which was continued with inter- 
changes of letters and visits until the time 
of his death. Shortly after this Mrs South- 
worth was called to England by the pub- 
lisher of the London Young Ladies’ Jour- 
nal, who desired to enter into negotiations 
with her for the exclusive English sale of 
her book. As an outcome of this she re- 
mained there and edited the Journal for 
three years, and it was while she was there 
that her husband died on the coast of Af- 
rica, where he had gone to enter into busi- 
ness. During her stay in London she was 
a frequent guest of Lady Byron’s, who was 
a close friend, as was also Mrs Stowe, Lady 
Byron’s doughty champion. Capitola was 
written in a lighter vein than any of her 
other stories, notwithstanding her own ill 
health and the fact that illness in her fam- 
ily made her surroundings most depress- 
ing: yet not only in this country did it 
meet a warm reception, for in England its 
popularity was unbounded. 

Mrs Southworth was in deep touch with 
humanity, an artist in word painting, and 
an indefatigable worker. Her regular hours 
for literary labor were from noon till mid- 
night, five days in the week, for many 
years. Her literary work began when 
woman’s work of that sort was far lss 
than now, yet no more prolific writer has 
appeared in this country, she having pro- 
duced at the rate of one novel a yearedur- 
ing the 80 years of her life! 





Home Cooking Club—One lady of my ac- 
quaintance was noted for success in mak- 
ing a certain cake, which no one else could 
equal, though they had the same recipe. 
At the request of several friends she con- 
sented to bake a cake and let any who 
cared to pay 10 cents for the lesson come 
and watch her. In her work she explained 
every little wrinkle in the work of prepar- 
ing the ingredients, putting them together, 
heating the oven, handling the cake in the 
oven, and after it came out. The particular 
thing wherein every one of those present 
had failed was in the temperature of the 
oven when the cake was put in, and every- 
one of them was glad to pay 10 cents for the 
information they got that morning. Since 
that day I have heard more than one say 
they would be glad to go to a number of 
such “demonstrations.” One lady said to 
me, “Oh dear, I wish someone who is a 
first-class soup maker would give a lesson 
in the same way. I'd be glad to pay for 
it.” It may be one dish or another that 
a certain person excels in making; but if an 
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informal sort of cooking club could be 
formed, it could be carried on in a sort of 
itinerant style, going each time to the home 
of the one who is to give the lesson. In 
small places it is not always possible to 
have a regular school, but in this way one 
would help another, and I am sure there 
would be enough that would gladly join 
such a club to make it not only helpful, 
but profitable as well.—[Onyx, 





~ 


Arcadie. 





In Arecadie, fair Arcadie, 

There age finds youth and bond go free, 
And toiling ceaseth, and delight 

Makes evening dawn and day of night; 
And man to man ne’er bends the knee 
In Arcadie, fair Arcadie. 


In Arcadie, fair Arcadie, 

The violets spring in lane, on lea; 
And showers fall as faint as dew - 
From skies that never lose their blue; 
And all the land is fair to see 

In Arcadie, fair Arcadie. 


In Arcadie, fair Arcadie, 

The poor are rich as rich need be; 
And peasants are of princely birth; 
And kingliest labor tills the earth; 
And peace abides, for. sorrows flee 
In Arcadie, fair Arcadie, 


In Arcadie, fair Arcadie, 

Are faces that are fair to see; 

And hands are gentle and eyes kind; 
For love is throned in each mind; 
And in each heart dwells charity 

In Arcadie, fair Arcadie. 


In Arcadie, fair Arcadie, 
A “Welcome, friend,’’ waits you and me; 
And faces long-lost we shall greet, 
And names beloved of old repeat; 
When we have crossed Death’s unknown sea 
To Arcadie, fair Arcadie. 

[R. R. Kirk, in the Boston Transcript. 








[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 78,465] 


‘*T was a sufferer from female weak- 
ness. Every month regularly as the 
menses came, I suffered dreadful pains 
in uterus, ovaries 
were affected and 
had leucorrhea. 





PERIODS OF 


SUFFERING | {hadwmy children 
GIVE PLAGE | very fast and it 
left me very weak. 


A year ago I was - 


TO PERIODS 
OF JOY taken with flood- 
ing and almost 


died. The doctor even gave me up and 
wonders how I ever lived. 

‘*l wrote for Mrs. Pinkham’s advice 
at Lynn, Mass., and took her medicine 
and began to get well. I took several 
bottles of the Compound and used the 
Sanative Wash, and can truly say that 
I amcured. You would hardly know 
me, lam feeling and looking so well. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound made me what I am.”—Mrs. 
J. F. Srretrcu, 461 Mercuanic Sr, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 











How Mrs. Brown Was Helped. 


‘*T must tell you that Lydia E. Pinke 
ham’s Vegetable Compound has done 
more for me than any doctor. 

“I was troubled with irregular 
menstruation. Last summer I began 
the use of your Vegetable Compound, 
and after taking two bottles, I have 
been regular every month since. I 
recommend your medicine to all.”— 
Mrs. Macerzt A. Brown, Wrst Pr. 
PLEASANT, N. J. 


Absolutely eured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ee ee 





Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Ma, 





Agente wanted everywhere—Dboys, girls, men, romen— 
to Introduce “The Talisman.” Large commission and val- 
uable premiums. Talisman Pub. Co., 60 Broadway, N.Y 








@When writing to advertisers be sure to mentiog 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Leaf and Bar Insertion Edging. 
MRS M. E. BARDEN. 





Cast stitches, Knit across 
piain, 

Insertion: 1st row—Slip one, k one, slipfour 
stitches on the left hand needle over the Ist 
on the same needle; t o two, k eight, 0, n, 9, 
k one, o, k two, n, n, Kk four, n, n, K two, 
o. k one, o, k one, o, n, slip four stitches 
on the left hand needle o Ist on same 
needle, o two, k eight. 

Edging commences: ist row—O two, p 
two tog, n, o two, n, k four, n, n, K two, o, 
k one, o, n. 

24 row—O one, p sixteen, making two 
stitches out of loop, o two, p two together, 


on sixty-nine 





k twelve, making four stitches from the 
double loop, p twenty-three, k fifteen, mak- 
ing four stitches from double loop. 

8d row—K nine, slip four stitches on left 
needle over the first on that needle, o two, 
k two, o, n, o, k three, o, k one, n, n, kK two, 
n, n, kK one, o, K three, o, kK one, o, n, K six, 
slip four stitches on left needle o first on 
that needle, o two, k two, o two, p two tog, k 
two, n, o two, n, kK one, n, n, Kk one, Oo, k 
three, o, n. 

4th row—O, p sixteen, making two stitches 
out of loop, o two, p two tog, k twelve, mak- 
ing four stitches out of loop, p twenty-three, 
k fifteen, making four stitches from loop. 

5th row—Slip one, k one, slip four stitches 
on the left hand needle over the first on 





same needle, o two, k eight, o, n, o, Kk five, 
o, n, n, n, n, 0, Kk five, o, k one, o, n, slip four 
stitches on left hand needle over ist on 
same needle, o two, k eight, 0 two, p two 
tog, n, o two, n, k two, n, n, o, K five, o, n. 

6th row—Same as second row. 

7th row—K nine, slip four stitches on left- 
hand needle over the first on that needle, 
o two, k two, o, n, o, k three, n, k two, o, 
n, n, o, k two, n, Kk three, o, K one, o, n, k 
six, slip four stitches on left needle over ist 
on that needle, o two, K two, o two, p two 
tog, k two, n, o two, n, n, o, K two, n, k 
three, o, n. a 

8th row—Same as second and fourth rows, 





Star Knit Doily. 


SARAH M. WHITE. 





(Repeat the part between stars to the end 
of a row.) 

Cast two stitches on each of two needles. 

lst row—With a third needle knit the 
stitches off the Ist needle with a double 
thread (the two threads you cast them 
on with), then knit the 2d needle the same 
way. Consider each stitch knit with the 
double thread the same as two stitches; 
put 2 stitches from each needle on a third 
needle. There should now be eight stitches. 


2d row—-Thread over twice, k one, * t o 
twice, k one, * repeat all way around. 
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3d row—K one, purl one (making two 
stitches from each of “thread over twice’’), 
* k two, p one, * all the way around. 

4th row—* K one, t 0 twice, narrow, * all 
the way around. 

5th row—K two, p one, * k three, p one, * 
all the way around. 

6th row—Narrow, t o twice, * k two, n, 
t o twice, * all the way around. 

7th row—K two, p one, * k four, 
* all the way around. 

8th row—K two, t o twice, n, * k three, t 
o, twice, n, * all the way around. 

9th row—K three, p one, * Kk five, p one, 
* all the way around. 

10th row—Knit one, n, t o twice, * k four, 
n, t o twice, * all the way around. 

llth row—K three, p one, * k six, p one, 
* all the way around. 

12th row—K three, t o twice, n, * K five, 
t o twice, n, * ail the way around. 

Proceed in this way until you have thir- 
teen stitches in each of the eight sections. 
This may be knit as large as you like by 
making the sections wider. To narrow off 
the sections: 

ist round—K four, slip one, k one, throw 
slipped stitch over the last stitch knit, t o 
twice, k one of the loop stitches, t o twice, 
slip the other loop stitch, n, pass the slipped 
stitch over the narrowed one, * k eleven, 
slip one, k one, pass the slipped stitch over 
the last stitch knit, t o twice, kK one, t o 
twice, slip the loop stitch, n, pass' the 
slipped stitch over the narrowed one, * 
all the way around. 

2d round—K six, p one, * k two, p one, 
k twelve, p one, * all the way around. 

38d round—K three, slip one, kK one, pass 
slipped stitch over the last one knit, t o 
twice, k five, * over twice, n, k seven, slip 
one, k one, pass slipped stitch over last one 
knit, over twice, k five * all the way around. 
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4th round—K five, p one, * k six, p one, 
k ten, p one, * all the way around. 
5th round—K two, * slip one, kK one, pass 


slipped stitch over last one knit, thread 
over twice, k nine, t o twice, n, k five * 

6th round—K four, p one, * k ten, p one, 
k eight, p one, * all the way around. 

7th round—K one, * slip one, k one, pass 
slipped stitch over last one knit, t o twice, 
k thirteen, over twice, n, k three, * all the 
Way around. 

8th round—K three, p one, * k fourteen, 
p one, k six, p one, * all the way around. 

9th round—Slip one, k one, pass slipped 
stitch over the last one knit, thread over 
twice, * k seventeen, over twice, kK one, 
slip one, k one, pass slipped stitch over 
last one knit, t o twice *. 

16th round—K two, p one, * k eighteen, p 
one, k four, p one *. 

11th round—Slip last two stitches on each 
needle onto the next needle, * slip one, n, 
pass slipped stitch over the narrowed one, 
k twenty-one *. 

12th round—Bind off, draw thread 
through last stitch and fasten neatly. 

The edge is knit separately and sewed on. 
Cast on three stitches, knit across plain. 

ist row—K two, t o twice, kK one. 

2d row—Slip one, k one, p one, k one (by 
this means making three stitches of the 
“thread over twice’’), k two. 

3d row—Knit across plain. 

4th row—Bind off three, k two. 





A Handkerchief Case is made of sheet 
wadding a foot square. Two pieces are re- 
quired. These are buttonholed around the 
edge and quilted together with some bright 
yarn. Now fold the three corners together 
and tie with a bow of ribbon.—[M. M. H. 





Excitement is the god of fools. 








LARKIN SOAPS 


= 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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92,000 OIL PAINTING for 10 CENTS. 


“Unexpected Trouble.”’ 


a 
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The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the % 
noted English artist, ¢ 
FREDMORCAN. ip 


Last spring we purchased for $2,000.00 





Copyright 1898, Gaozcx 8. Guavas, 
“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE,” 








the noted oil painting, entitled ““Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” or “The First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal Academy. 
The size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 
421-2inches. We have had prepared a re- 
production of this noted work, every color 
and shade of color being faithfully repro- 
duced in a size 19 by 25, printed on heavy 
coated paper. A great many cheap repro- 
ductions of works of art have been scattered 
over the country ; this, however, is not of such 
character. 


FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, 
to whom one of the reproductions was sub- 
mnitted. 

MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 
“It is a most admirable copy of my original, 
uite oneof the most satisfactory reproductions 
have ever had, giving the exact drawing and 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the ducklings.” 


A GREAT OFFER. 


Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 


reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 


States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


This is without doubt the 


biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 


or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. 


Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 6O., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, ILI. 
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KITCHEN BUSINESS. 


Old-Fashioned Root Beer. 


ORVA. 





Boil until the strength is extracted in 
plenty of water, one pound each of burdock, 
yellow dock and dandelion roots, half a 
pound of fresh, lively hops and a pint of 
corn roasted brown, Strain while hot into a 
large meat jar or keg, and add water to 
make 10 gallons. When nearly cold, sweeten 
to taste with half brown sugar and half mo- 
lasses, and add four dry yeast cakes dis- 
solved in a little warm water. Liquid, 
homemade yeast was used, but cake yeast, 
if fresh and lively, is just as good. 

An excellent beer for summer drink 
lacked the medicinal qualities of the above, 
but was more palatable. Boil a peck of 
bran and three handfuls of hops in two or 
three gallons of water until both sink to the 
bottom or do not float. Strain and add luke- 
warm water to make 10 gallons; when the 
whole is tepid, add two quarts of molasses 
and stir thoroughly. When fermentation 
ceases put into the cask a yeast cake dis- 
solved in water. Shake well and cork. This 
will be good in four days. 

Spring Beer: A peck of birch bark, a peck 
of wintergreens, old and young, half a peck 
of young spruce twigs and half a peck ot 
princes’ pine before it flowers. Cover with 
hot water and boil 20 minutes or half an 
hour. Strain and to every gallon add a 
pound of sugar and half a cake of com- 
pressed yeast. Do not put in the yeast un- 
til the decoction is lukewarm. Honey was 
often used to sweeten this beer, a pound to 
two gallons, and only half the amount of 
sugar. Mix ina large jar or cask. This will 
be ready for use in two or three days. Put 
in bottles with patent stoppers and keep 
in a cool cellar. 

Hop Beer: Boil four pounds of hops three 
hours in five quarts of water. Strain; add 
five quarts of boiling water and four ouncés 
of bruised ginger root. Boil 15 minutes, 
strain, add four pounds of sugar and when 
lukewarm add two dissolved yeast cakes; 
let stand 20 hours before putting into jugs. 





No Pies. 
WHITE RIBBON. 





Pies—and all other good things—are ap- 
preciated by the good man, but they make 
too much work in hot weather. Why, I 
can prepare a batch of cookies in the time 
it takes to make one pie. What masculine 
appetite would quarrel with a plum pud- 
ding for dessert? And that and a custard 
for to-morrow and a loaf of gingerbread for 
supper could be put into the oven as quick- 
ly as the one pie that might not be enough 
to go around after all. No pies, no steamed 
puddings that need three hours’ fire, no 
fussy dishes for me during the summer 
months. Leave the doughnut crock empty 
till November and see if you can’t keep the 
stronger sex as well as your own half of 
the house plumper and happier on a more 
cooling, easier cooked diet. 

Mush for breakfast instead of the dearly 
loved fritters. If cracked wheat, put in the 
oven over night, with plenty of salted 
water; and did you know how delicious rye 
mush is, served with butter and boiled mo- 
lasses, maple syrup, or even honey, with 
milk to drink instead of coffee? Fruit for 
dinner’s dessert, after an abundance of 
vegetables, and sauce for tea, unless blanc 
mange be preferred, will help. In one 
household of my acquaintance there is no 
attempt at other dessert than berries and 
cream during their season. Where a va- 
riety is raised in the home garden this is 
desirable. I would far rather serve them 
fresh in hot weather than to preserve them 
for the winter months, when it would be 
easier to cook extras. When the family 
tires of them raw, stew them. 

Rice makes a delicious pudding, either 
cooked alone with milk, or with eggs and 
raisins, apples or berries added and served 
with spiced (nutmeg) sugar and cream. 
For a change use entire wheat flour instead 
of graham for the breakfast-——.muffins. 
Recipe: Make a soft sponge of the wheat— 
salt, warm water, wheat—and when it is 
risen thicken with fine flour and leave to 
rise again. Drop into muffin tins and let 
rise again before baking in quick oven. 

Rise with the sun, prepare the three 
meals so that a slight fire merely will be 
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needed to heat the dinner; then when the 
afternoon’s sun is at its brightest, take a 
nap in the orchard hammock. Don’t start 
a fire for tea. Lemonade, shrub, milk or 
even cold water will suit the men just as 
well after they find it ts one of th+ regula- 


tions. Wash rainy days that the men can 
turn _the machine for you and hang the 
clothes out while it still pours. Try it; 
they will be the snowier for it. Use only 


colored napkins or none, and white oilcloth 
tablecloths or oilcloth doilies over colored 
tablecloths. They save washing as well as 
ironing, 

Don’t iron bed linen, and dress yourself 
and daughters in dark seersucker every 
day—gowns that will need no ironing. Un- 
Gerclothing need no touch of the iron. Doc- 
tors say they are healthier. Have the men 
and boys wear soft shirts that will need 
no ironing, or if that method seems slack, 
smooth only cuffs and collars. Some men 
wear dark flannels everywhere, to church, 
to save the women unneeded work. Moreen 
skirts save laundering. Thin frocks for 
barn wear keep shirt sleeves clean. 

Wear slippers without heels and don’t 
neglect either bath or nap daily. Finally, 
do the burden of the work before the sun is 
high and after it has set. Keep a cool 
house and think of yourself once in a while. 


Plum Jelly. 


PROF GOFF, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 





The fruit should be gathered when only 
part ripe—about half colored. This point 
is very essential. Put plums in a large 
granite or porcelain kettle—the latter is 
best—with barely enough water to cover 
them. Cook until tender, but not until they 
are in a pulpy mass. Having previously 
covered a large jar with a cloth, strain the 
fruit in and let the juice drip through, but 
do not squeeze. When all has drained 
through, strain once or twice more through 
another cloth, until the juice is perfectly 
clear, To one measure of juice provide one 
measure of granulated sugar, but do not 
put together at once. A very important 
point in the making of all jelly is that only 
a small quantity should-be cooked at one 
time. Into a medium-sized kettle put, say, 
4 tumblers of juice; let it boil briskly 15 or 
20 minutes, then add the 4 tumblers of 
sugar, and in a very short time—usually 
from 3-to 10 minutes—the jelly will be fin- 
ished, light, clear and delicious. To test 
the jelly, dip a spoon into the boiling juice 
and sugar and hold it up; when the jelly 
clings to the spoon in thick drops, take it 
off quickly and put into jelly glasses. The 
plum pulp which is left can be put through 
a colander and used for plum butter. The 
following point is regarded as important by 
one contributor: The earlier in the morn- 
ing and the clearer the day the bet- 
ter will be your jelly. A cloudy day 
makes dark jelly, and if not made early in 
the day the juice requires boiling so much 
longer that the jelly is dark, and some- 
times it is almost impossible to get it to 
jelly. Another correspondent writes: “It 
is well to begin to test it after (boiling) 15 
minutes, taking a teaspoonful at a time 
onto a saucef and standing in a cool place 
for a moment; scrape it to-one side with a 
spoon and if it is done the surface will be 
partly solid; then roll the tumblers in boil- 
ing water quickly and fill them with the 
jelly. Qn the top of each, while it is still 
hot, drop a lump of clean paraffine which 
will melt and cover the top tightly, prevent- 
ing all molding. If prepared in this way it 
will not need to be tied with brandied paper 
or other special care taken. 


Good Tea and Coffee—It is somewhat of 


@ puzzle how to make good tea on a small 
oi] stove, a stove having room for only one 
article at a time. One does not wish to boil 
it, and those who do not object to boiled 
tea find that the tea gets cold, while waiting 
for the water to heat that is needed to 
weaken it. We tried an asbestos mat, but 
found that it encouraged too much soot, but 
after a time we stumbled upon the idea of 
setting the teapot down into the teakettle 
where the steam from t e boiling water he- 
neath brewed it just right and since then 
we have adopted the plan. Be careful the 
wicks do not flare up and you may use 
the choicest china or silver teapot; a round- 
bottomed teapot is best, although a flat one 
may be used if it is lar enough to cover 
the top and set firmly. When making tea for 
dinner, the teapot can set upon the top of 
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the dinner kettle, but it must be made fiva 
minutes earlier as the heat is not so effec~ 
tive. We make our coffee when using the 
oil stove somewhat after the distilling pro 
cess. Put the coffee and hot water into a 
glass jar, and stir well, seal air tight and 
set the jar down into the teakettle, put on 
the cover and boil the teakettle 10 minutes; 
the coffee will be delicious, as none of the 
aroma has been allowed to escape.—[Annie 
B. Wheeler, , 





Rhubarb Syrup—Rhubarb is well know 
as a gentle physic, but is bitter and un-« 
pleasant to the taste, Prepared as a medi 
cated syrup it loses its unpleasant taste: 
Three ounces fluid extract rhubarb, 1 pint 
syrup, mix and shake the bottle a few 
times during the day, then filter next day, 
and it is ready for use.—[E. C, 





Preserving Dried Fruit—The fruit, when 
dried, should be placed in a sack of tight 
goods without holes, however small. Turn 
the top of the sack down, gather as usual, 
and tie tightly. Though moths cannot en< 
ter any good sack, they frequently deposit 
eggs in the mouth above the tie. When the 
sack is opened they fall into the fruit, 
whereas by the new method of tying given 
above, they fall outside.—[A. Franklin 
Shull. 








A BURDEN LIFTED. 


When a woman who has long suffered 
from female troubles, is again restored to 
health slre feels that a tremendous burden 
has been lifted from her shoulders. Her 
figure rounds out again. Color comes to 
her cheeks, an 

arkle to her eyes. 

She feels much the 

same as when a 

girl, and if the 

neighbors 
wouldn’t talk, 
the chances are 
she would go 
out and havea 

ood romp, as 
in childhood’s 
days. Doctor 

Pierce’s Favor- 

ite Pre- 

scription & 
lifts the 
burden of 
disease from women. -It 
allays inflammation and 
stops drains in the feminine organs. It 
strengthens the fragile supports that hold 
the internal organs in place. It corrects 
irregularities. It drives away the ‘‘blues”’ 
and banishes nervousness, The ordeal 
of child-bearing is rendered an occasion 
of no danger and little pain. It is the 
best medicine that Dr. R. V. Pierce, the 
long experienced specialist in woman’s 
diseases, ever made. The Doctor will 
give free, fatherly advice to all women 
who write him at Buffalo, N. Y. No fee 
whatever is charged. 

- “TY was a great sufferer for four years from dis- 
lacement and ulceration,’’ writes Mrs. Mary 
ickering, of Ollie, Keokuk County, Iowa. ‘At 

—_ time I began using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
rescription I was not able to sit upin bed. I 

took eight bottles and got to be a stout woman. 

I also gave Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discoy- 

ery to my little daughter for quinsy and enlarged 

tonsils and it completely cured her. Any doubt- 
ing this can write to me, enclosing a stamp, and 

I will answer.”’ 

Honest dealers will not urge substitutes 
for Dr. Pierce’s medicines, There are no 
other medicines in the world ‘‘just as 
good,’’ although avaricious druggists 
will sometimes say so for the sake of 
the greater profit to be made upon the 
inferior articles, 

























6000 BICYCLES 
erstock; must be closed 
MODELS $9 to $I 
Se et Ba yr 
New ° Models Sil to $38: 
Great Factory clearing sale. We 


ship to anyone on approval without 
a@ centin advance. 


A BICYCLE Ls 


by helping us advertise our superb line 
models, We one Rider t te 


each town FREE U 3 of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special! Offer. 
D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SUCCESS fick 
POTATO HARVESTER 


One Question Only! 


Are you interested in a Potato Digger? 








If so, we can please you! 


Write for information. 












D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808, York, Pa. 














. » Husband the fertility of your farm 
D ON "T BE 4 and every time you plant seed 
you will get a paying crop. 


A ROBBER!) 
a —_ 
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teyle Sy ai MIS ai vt ai ‘ Winn. toy . 
Strange how a man will take crop after crop off the farm, putting nothing back, and then expect 
to be prosperous. If you handled the manure you have on the farm properly, results 


would be different and you should not need to be be buying commercial fertilizer. 


The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure Heap. 
It spreads all kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; makes no “skips; does not dump a great 
in one spot, but covers the entire ground evenly. Tears up coarse and lumpy manure and 
makes it fine. Better than anybody can doit by hand. Spreads lime, wood ashes, salt, etc., equally 
well. With the drill attachment it puts the manure direct into the open drill. Made in three con- 
venient sizes. Ask the opinion of anybody that uses one. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Go., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 




























BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! 


Save Money! NoSalesman’s Expenses; No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 
goes from Factory to Farm. Write for free samples and book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 

























BAILEY’S HYDRAULIC RAM.| § ts ” 1 
Runs 24 hours a day and 365 days a year. $ THE HOOVER Di Vf 
Forty Years’ Experience. > pics By mentioning - 
: Water Water Water } POTATOES A liitstrated book tree. 
FOR FOR FOR 4 Re ; ww . Se a 
House Stock Irrigation 


« 

4 

‘ 

, 
Once started costs one cent x 
per month. As simple as a P 
wheelbarrow and as efficient P 
as a Corliss Engine. P 
Information and instruction in < 

q 


plain terms. Prices on Ram or 
complete outfit by return mail. 
ress 











PRYCE W. BAILEY, Expert, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 















WELL wim Li 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or WE DON’ | KNOW 
shallow wells In any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 





on wheels or on sills With engines or horse powers, how long Page Fence will last. J. W. Dewey, 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic can Cambridge, Mich., has some 13 years old. Says he 
@perate them easily. Sen for catalog thinks it good for 50 years more. 











PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y¥. 











We carry of 
RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
s at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales, Write for 
REE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 
Hardware, Pipe, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rove; Dry Goods. Clothing, etc.. etc. 
OUR PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 


‘ W. 35th & I ‘ 
Chicago House Wrecking Co, ¥- 35% & Iron Sts 











THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION. AND 
ITS’ BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 
This book is the only complete, up-to-date 

epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the pvints that every one in- 

terested wants to kuow about. To the farmer 

it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how toestablish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 
taken specially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 





























